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NOTES of 


Committal to Assizes or Quarter Sessions 

Generally it is the duty of examining justices to commit for 
trial at quarter sessions those cases which are triable there, but 
there are exceptional considerations which may justify com- 
mittal to Assizes. The matter is dealt with in ss. 9 to 11 of the 
Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952. 

The recent increase in civil business at Assizes, largely due to 
new legislation, has made it necessary that Courts of Assize should 
not be burdened with criminal cases which could properly be 
tried at quarter sessions, and the Lord Chief Justice has brought 
the position to the notice of the Secretary of State. 

The Home Office has issued a Circular, No. 63 dated March 5, 
emphasizing the need for avoiding committals to Assizes when 
there is no real justification for it, and pointing out the means by 
which trials at quarter sessions can be expedited if necessary by 
committing to a “ convenient court.”’ It is also pointed out that 
since most courts of county quarter sessions are now presided 
over by legally qualified chairmen there should not be many 
cases that need be committed to Assizes because of their gravity 
or difficulty. 


Conviction of Offence Not Known to the Law 


A man who had been convicted by a magistrates’ court of 
“* being found drunk whilst leaving licensed premises * appealed 
successfully to Glamorgan Quarter Sessions, it being held that 
there was no such offence known to the law. 

For the appellant, it was contended that the charge must have 
meant “* being on licensed premises *” which was the only thing 
that came within the Licensing Act, but he was found leaving 
the inn and not in the building. 

For the respondent, it was argued that the offence was within 
the Act, to which the learned chairman, His Honour Judge 
Gerwyn Thomas replied : * The offence is clear, but the charge 
is not. How can we find a man drunk leaving licensed premises 
when there is no such charge?” 

In reply to an application for leave to amend the charge, the 
chairman replied, after the appeal committee had retired to 
consider the point, that the committee could not make out any 
charge they thought ought to be made out. They had to deal 
with the charge before them. They could not find the appellant 
guilty of being found drunk when leaving the premises because 
there was no such offence. He added: “ If we were sitting as 
justices in the first instance we think it would be proper to give 
leave to amend the charge, but we do not think at this stage, when 
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an appeal is being made, that we should.” The appeal was 
allowed accordingly. 

The learned chairman no doubt had in mind the decision of the 
Divisional Court in Meek v. Powell [1952] 1 All E.R. 347, 116 
J.P. 116, where it was held that on the hearing of an appeal 
quarter sessions had no power to amend an information when 
justices had convicted upon that information. In the course of 
his judgment, Byrne, J., said “‘ In my view, s. 31 (1) (vii) [of the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879] gives no power to quarter 
sessions to exercise a power which petty sessions could not 
exercise because once petty sessions have recorded a conviction 
on a summons they have no power thereafter to amend the 
summons. The power of quarter sessions is derived through 
that of the justices at petty sessions, and it follows that quarter 
sessions have no power to amend such a summons.” 


Keeping Observation 

When a policeman says he was keeping observation, he usually 
refers to some special task of watching someone, for instance a 
stre2t bookmaker, or some place, for example a gaming-house. 
The fact is that in one sense every good policeman is always 
keeping observation. He is trained to be always alert, to note 
anything unusual, and to take in details at a glance. The 
amount of detail a policeman can take in and remember is often 
a matter for astonishment and admiration. 


Recently a constable was commended at the Devon Quarter 
Sessions for his part in tracing and arresting a man who was said 
to have been disguised, but whom he recognized when the man 
smiled. The officer knew the suspect by his teeth. The news- 
paper report does not state how the man was disguised, or what 
was peculiar about his teeth, and it would seem that it needed an 
unusually observant person to identify anyone in such circum- 
stances. The man was convicted of burglary and asked to have 
576 other offences taken into consideration. He was sentenced 
to seven years’ imprisonment. 

A curious point in the case is that the man is said to have 
“smiled back ’’ at the policeman. It would be interesting to 
learn exactly why the officer smiled at the man. Perhaps the 
man wished afterwards that he had not responded with that 
tell-tale smile in return. 


Bad Example 
The Coventry city council’s proposal to wind up the civil 
defence organization in the city attracted universal comment in 
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the newspapers, most of it unfavourable. We have not seen 
anything more apt than the Daily Mail cartoon on April 13, 
depicting Coventry as an ostrich with its head in a small bucket 
of sand. The Home Secretary, small and looking ineffective, 
says “Shoo” and waves an air-raid warden’s helmet. The 
city council cannot have expected any Government, of whatever 
politics, to acquiesce in their proposal, but one of the weaknesses 
of the established system for dealing with such an issue between 
national and local administrative bodies is the uncertainty about 
what happens next 

Public opinion ought to be voiced at once, against the policy 
of local ostriches. Let it be granted that the discovery of 
hydrogen bombs is to be regretted, and their use prevented, 
if means of prevention can be found. Let blame be thrown 
on scientists, or statesmen, or communism, or capitalism, 
or Uncle Tom Cobley, according to the writer’s preconceptions. 
Let it be admitted for the present purpose that a hydrogen bomb 
dropped within X miles of Coventry would put the city out of 
action, and that its civil defence would then be useless. There is 
still no justification for winding up the organization in advance. 
The bomb may fall at X + Y miles, leaving a margin of blasted, 
blighted, neighbours whom Coventry could succour. Nor can 
it be quite certain that the next war in which this country is 
engaged, even against a power of comparable strength, and even 
if the world refuses to go back to gunpowder, will mean hydrogen 
bombs or atomic bombs dropped upon this island. 


The world is entering the epoch of the paralyzed giants (to 
adopt an English statesman’s admirable phrase); none can safely 
prophesy whether the giants will persist in risking their full 
strength, or will by express or tacit consent pull their punches in 
the next war, as they did in the last when they refrained from 
using gas, or will even decide (tacitly or overtly) to act upon the 
idea of the Briand-Kellogg pact, and allow war as an instrument 
of policy to be abandoned after all. If war comes again in 
Europe, the decision whether this country will participate must 
be a decision of the country, not of Coventry ; if the country says 
* yes,”’ a neutral Coventry cannot be tolerated. 


Trousers in Court 


One day in February The Times devoted its fourth leading 
article to trousers, starting with a case where a Belgian court 
held that a trousered female was in contempt, and might not 
give evidence. ‘* Trousers” said the court, “are an accessory 
of male attire.” The leader writer, flitting from Gibbon to 
the Church of England in the humorous manner of fourth 
leaders, had no difficulty in showing that the court’s reason was 
historically wrong, however right it may have been about the 
sartorial requirements for the Belgian female figure. We have 
sometimes drawn attention to vagaries based on prejudice 
about female clothing entertained by English courts, and we 
have exposed with all emphasis the popular delusion that 
either sex commits an offence by dressing in the clothes usual 
for the other. 

We have also spoken of the issues which were before the 
Divisional Court in Spiers v. Warrington Corporation |1953} 
2 All E.R. 1052 ; 117 J.P. 564, where the clothing of a schoolgirl 
was judicially considered. We do not, however, remember 
a case in England where a court has attempted to exclude a 
trousered woman from its court room, perhaps because females 
themselves have avoided raising a potentially awkward question. 


But that question might arise, with no intention to be 
awkward. Suppose a woman railway porter or omnibus 
conductor to be summoned as a witness; she will have to 
attend in working hours and, if she appears in the uniform 
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in which when released by the court she will resume ordinary 
duty, nobody can sensibly suggest that she is disrespectful. Her 
evidence may be important to the party who has called her, and 
justice requires that she shall be heard. So again, if a woman 
wearing trousers is arrested for some offence which involves 
her standing in the dock without being released meanwhile : 
it may, typically, be a “ night charge ” upon which she is put 
into the cells until brought before a magistrate next morning. 
If advising a prosecutrix or a woman plaintiff, a woman (that is) 
who goes into court of her own volition, we should suggest that 
a skirt was wise. For a woman barrister it is obligatory and, 
since you cannot be sure what will make a judge or magistrate 
feel shocked and therefore hostile, there is no point in running 
unnecessary risks. Equally, however, if called on to advise the 
bench, we should invite them to regard what a witness or de- 
fendant, a complainant or a prosecutrix, says, ignoring what she 
wears. Indeed, we go further, for we think a defendant or a 
witness must be allowed to speak, whether skirted or trousered, 
in this country, whatever be the law in Belgium or elsewhere. 


Departmental Rearrangements 


The transfer of jurisdiction in certain matters relating to 
markets, from the Home Secretary to the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government, by the Transfer of Functions (Markets) Order, 
1954, S.I. No. 141 is another step towards the reassembling 
of disjecta membra of the Local Government Board, of which 
we hailed the beginning at 115 J.P.N. 119. The matters dealt 
with by this Order do not fill a large place in a local authority's 
work, but they are beset by technicalities, some of which 
are derived from ancient common law, technicialities upon which 
the office of the Ministry of Health (as it existed from 1909 to 
1939) was able to give assistance to local authorities, in the 
light of experience accumulated by the Local Government Board 
since it came into existence in 1871. 


The functions concerned are those under ss. 46, 47, 50 and 56 
of the Food and Drugs Act, 1938, in respect of stallages, tolls and 
charges, and the general control of markets, and allied functions. 
The latter include the confirmation of byelaws relating to 
markets and fairs, the discontinuance of markets, and the pre- 
scription or alteration of market charges under the Act of 1938 and 
also under s. 31 of the Metropolitan Meat and Poultry Act, 1860 ; 
ss. 10 and 19 of the Wisbech Corporation Act, 1950, and ss. 16 
and 19 of the Belper Urban District Council Act, 1953; and 
the functions of confirming rents and tolls, and byelaws, made 
under ss. 26 and 27 of the London Central Markets Act, 1875. 


Pedestrian Crossings 


The new regulations for pedestrian crossings, the Pedestrian 
Crossings Regulations, 1954, S.I. No. 370, will remove one cause 
of puzzlement, namely the fact that, although most had the 
flashing light, some did not, even when not controlled by a 


policeman. In a matter like this, there is no room for local 
variations. The zebra and its oranges may not be the last word 
in marking crossings, but this is a matter to be decided nationally, 
in the light of the best opinions the Government can obtain. 
Less clear to us is the wisdom of para. 3 in the schedule to the 
new regulations, which excuses a crossing*from the obligation 
to be lighted if it is normally controlled by a policeman 
during periods amounting in the aggregate to not less than 
twenty hours in any week. 

The object is the removal of existing doubts about pedestrian 
rights, and relieving the constable incontrol from theembarrassment 
of having pedestrians ‘gate crashing” the crossing without waiting 
for his signal. The crossing which is normally controlled for the 
period named (say two hours in the morning and two hours in the 
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evening of each weekday) will obviously be at a busy place, and 
when it is left uncontrolled, the omission of lighting and of stripes 
will mean a diminution in the pedestrian’s facilities for crossing 
roads. So far as can be learned from published comments, the 
zebra crossings have succeeded, despite refusal by some local 
authorities to cooperate. 


There are motorists who will accelerate upon coming near 
a crossing, and sound their horns in an attempt to scare pedes- 
trians from setting foot upon it; they are of the same type 
as the drivers who set out to “ beat the red” at all the traffic 
lights. There are also far too many pedestrians who make 
the infrequency’of zebras an excuse for crossing roads just where 
they please. But on the whole it seems that more respect is paid 
to the crossings where they now exist than to their predecessors, 
and it isa helpful step forward that the regulations governing 
them have now been consolidated. 


Maintaining of a Working Balance by Local 
Authorities 


It is well known that local authorities are not empowered to 
create a reserve specifically for the purpose of equalizing rates. 
It is not forbidden, however, to include in the estimates sums for 
contingencies or to provide for a working balance and most 
authorities do in fact maintain working balances. They are 
attracted to this course for various reasons: they do not like 
paying large sums in interest on bank overdrafts, the existence of 
a sizeable balance prevents undue dependence on their bankers, 
and the existence of such balances creates a certain freedom of 
manoeuvre when decisions about the next rate have to be made. 


DELINQUENTS 


By W. CL 


During 1941, the combined military and civil police forces of 
the Middle East were concerned about the activities of a British 
serviceman who, having deserted the armed forces, had taken to 
smuggling between Syria and Palestine and Palestine and Egypt. 
He had gathered about him a group of undesirables and was at 
large for a long time before he was eventually arrested. Not only 
had he been smuggling hashish but, “on the side,” he had 
committed a variety of other crimes, including larceny and 
bigamy, and faced at least five court martial charges. To his 
criminal record he was quite indifferent, but was at pains to 
explain that whatever else he had done, he had “‘never offended 
or stolen from a comrade.’ He regarded his criminal adventures 
as a kind of glamorous opportunism which had not affected 
anyone personally and he was really rather pleased with his 
exploits. Even his matrimonial excursions were in the same 
category since he had married only foreign girls and to him they 
did not really count. 

The psychopathology of the case would have interested the 
psychiatrists, but at least one aspect of his behaviour and attitude 
was not peculiar to this individual soldier. The plea that he had 
never stolen from a comrade might have been repeated by many 
a serviceman guilty of predatory crime. Stealing from the stores 
or “ winning ” articles in a native bazaar, selling army blankets 
or “scrounging”’ furniture or equipment for the unit were 
legally prohibited but not morally reprehensible. The unfor- 
givable crime was to steal from or deceive the man in the next 
bunk, to betray a friend who served or fought beside one. That 
kind of offence involved a personal element which emphasized 
guilt. 
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Few authorities fix the amounts of their balances on any pre- 
determined basis related to expenditure : generally the amounts 
held are utilized in part as unofficial rate equalization funds. 

For this purpose a balance is not anything like as good as it 
looks on paper and often bears little resemblance to actual cash 
held. Money is locked up in stocks and stores and in these days 
of large government grants an authority is often owed a great 
deal more than is due to its creditors. Nevertheless, there is 
usually a disposable core and these limiting factors apply to all 
authorities. 


Our readers may be interested in the following examples of 
local variations in balances held : 


Column 3 Rate 
Estimated Estimated Shown as Equivalent 
Gross Revenue Percentage of 
Expenditure Balances of Column2 Column 3 
1. 3 3. 4. 5. 


County 


2,445,000 
3,761,000 
2,493,000 
13,596,000 
2,995,000 
11,829,000 
1,661,000 
. 31,463,000 
of 

.. 5,767,000 
. 37,599,000 
9,049,000 
8,329,000 
5,634,000 


249,000 
290,000 
219,000 
576,000 
175,000 


mI mOONSA 


Caenarvonshire 
Carmarthenshire . . 
Flintshire 
Glamorgan 
Hereford 
Hertfordshire 
Huntingdonshire 
Lancashire 
Lincoln—Parts 
Lindsey 
Middlesex 
Nottinghamshire . . 
Somerset 
Salop 
London County 
Council 


NOKUwWwUuUon?s 


a= wea 
SSeao 


. 77,728,000 


- 
7 


ANONYMOUS 


IFFORD 


This distinction between the crime against someone known 
and the crime against someone unknown, was not and is not 
confined to service life. Those in daily contact with criminals 
are aware of the code which permits a delinquent to offend with 
an easy conscience those who are strangers and yet to hesitate 
when it means hurting, depriving or losing the good opinion of 
those who are intimately known. It is not suggested that these 
considerations always apply, for of course there are many warped 
characters in whom such feelings find no place, but speaking 
very generally it is easier for the burglar to break and enter a 
house in a strange area than it is for him'to violate the house next 
door to his own. It may be true that in going outside of his own 
district he finds it easier to escape detection and is likely to find a 
more profitable house to break into but these are not the only 
reasons for his choice of strangers. Not only is it easier to ignore 
the feelings of others when they are not known but in going into 
a Strange district or a distant town the criminal loses to some 
extent his own identity. He himself becomes a stranger whose 
behaviour is not so related to others about him and whose 
actions have not the lasting effect upon those who know him and 
are not so heavy upon his own conscience. 


In service life this loss of identity is strongly contrasted with 
the new comradeship of a small group. Anti-social behaviour 
is therefore related much more to the men in one’s own platoon 
than it is to the army as a whole. This is almost as true of 
civilian life, except perhaps that the comradeship is not of quite 
the same quality since the members of the person’s own group 
have less of a common life and are likely to have a variety of 
interests. 
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This personal element in crime is significant when we are 
considering the prevention of delinquency. The growth of 
anonymity in the community will make it easier for individuals 
to ignore the rights of others whilst on the other hand the 
personal touch must necessarily be a part of any reformative 
measures for criminals. 

Unfortunately, in society generally, it is becoming easier and 
easier to get lost in the crowd. As relationships become more 
and more complicated, the roles of ordinary people increase and 
vary. Not only is life more involved than ever before, but per- 
sonal contacts tend to become more and more superficial. So 
much that at one time was personal is now only remotely so. 
Letters and telephones lessen the need for interviews : radios and 
television reduce the live audience entertainment and together 
with newspapers provide information that at one time passed by 
word of mouth. 


Face to face relationships are so reduced that there are 
thousands of unhappy people to confirm the loneliness of large 
towns, and the experience of being alone in a crowd is probably 
more widely understood in the industrial twentieth century than 
at any time in the past. 


Compare a peasant or rural society where the family has to 
provide to a greater or lesser degree for the needs of its members. 
The daily contacts are very personal and everyone knows every- 
one else. Even the official intercourse with the post office, the 
bank, the police or the local council is personal. The constable 
is Mr. Green, the mayor Mr. Brown—both individuals who are 
quite well known—and not only by their pictures in the news- 
paper. The relevance of all this to criminal behaviour is that we 
may expect family traditions and customs to be rooted and 
unquestioned. Local community standards, moral, social and 
legal, are strongly enforced by local opinion and incidentally by 
the difficulty of evading detection in circumstances where every- 
one lives within the observation of others. 


The personal bonds are weakened as we approach the large 
towns and indeed the contact with nearby towns, the newspapers, 
radios and televisions have helped to undermine the personal 
characteristics of many communities which could normally be 
regarded as rural. Town life is the feature of our age in which 
even the villages demand the facilities usually associated with 
urban life. In a town one can escape the restrictions of family 
life if one so desires without having to face local opinion. The 
general co-operative atmosphere of country life is replaced by 
the competitive spirit of the city. One shops with strangers, 
eats unobserved in a crowded restaurant and enjoys absolute 
privacy on a bus or in a railway carriage. Officials from police- 
men and mayors to postmen and sanitary inspectors are 
uniformed ciphers. A stroll of even half a mile from one’s own 
door puts one amongst strangers and it is easy to wander un- 
heeded in the very town to which one belongs. 


Such anonymity has its effect on crime. The villain of melo- 
drama used a cloak—the modern criminal is provided with a 
ready made, immaterial but much more effective cloak of 
nonentity behind which he can operate in a way which not only 
makes it difficult for him to be discovered but which also relieves 
him of a sense of obligation to his fellows. Pilfering is easier 
and less personal in the large factories and whilst anonymity 
cannot be adduced to explain crimes of violence such as armed 
robbery or the coshing of old women it is obviously easier to 
knock down and steal from a perfect stranger than to attack 
someone who knows or is known to the offender. Shoplifting 
is clearly easier in the large store and juvenile delinquency is 
more likely where truanting children can wander in the 
anonymity and glitter of a large town than if they were in their 
own village or neighbourhood. 
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It may be argued that the community feeling of the small 
village is replaced in towns by a more expansive mode of living 
for those capable of benefiting or profiting from the multiplicity 
of activities or that the sense of belonging is not lost on those 
who are able to accept wider loyalties. Unfortunately we know 
that the people who become criminals are not usually able to 
gain from a more complicated life or to subscribe to fellowships 
beyond their immediate experience. Many are dull intellectually 
and others are emotionally disturbed or immature. The many 
sided life of a large town only makes their social adaptation more 
difficult to achieve. It is generally true that with the majority of 
criminals, the personal relationships need to be close and simple 
rather than remote and complicated. 


The need for this personal element in the reformation of de- 
linquents is widely appreciated. Courts are, of necessity, fairly 
impersonal, but once we look beyond the tribunal to the treat- 
ment of the offender we find the emphasis placed heavily on 
personal relationships. Probation, for instance, is wholly 
dependent on the personal bond between the officer and the 
offender. Housemasters introduce the personal factor into 
borstal and approved school treatment. Local prisons use 
welfare officers, Corrective Training depends on individual 
supervision, and open prisons to be at all successful need the 
binding inspiration of strong and sincere personalities. 


The personal factor is not likely to be overlooked therefore in 
our reformative treatment but what of the prevention of crime? 
The cold impersonality of urban societies not only makes it 
easier for crimes to be committed by established criminals ; it 
also helps to produce criminals. It creates an environment in 
which social responsibilities are not easily acquired by the grow- 
ing generation and in which the opportunities for crime are 
easier and detection more difficult. The problem is increasing as 
urbanization extends, and though we may deplore the concentra- 
tion of population in towns, it is hopeless to attempt the reversion 
of the gradual drift which has been going on for hundreds of 
years. 

We have instead to find some way of preserving as far as 
possible within the urban setting the important personal factors 
of small communities. It has now been appreciated that the 
building of large council estates without any attention being paid 
to the development of community feeling amongst the new 
tenants was a mistake. In many places they quickly became 
dormitories only, with members of the family having to visit the 
town for school, work or entertainment and using the house for 
little more than sleeping. Not only were the personal features 
of life reduced but family life suffered and these estates often 
became centres of delinquency. Now more care is being given 
to the erection of “neighbourhoods” rather than estates where 
new centres of social life can be fostered. 


Family and school life requires closer integration and recent 
research suggests that if large factories were developed as social 
units both the happiness of employees and the output of the 
factories could be increased. Throughout society personal 
relationships need emphasis and individuals should be en- 
couraged to take responsibility for their own economic and 


social welfare. There are innumerable ways in which the 
situation can be improved if the danger is widely known and 
understood. 


Finally, the writer would like to make it clear that the factor in 
delinquency which has been outlined here is only one of many. 
It would be a gross over-simplification to suggest that there 
would be no crime if everyone lived a kind of peasant life with 
close personal relationships. The submission is only that here is 
a pervading influence in society which should not be overlooked 
in our attempt to deal with the problem of crime. 
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Before summing up the suggestions we have made for the 
country generally, it is necessary to speak of the exceptional 
case of London and its environs. The Royal Commission on 
London Government of which Lord Ullswater was chairman 
comprised an unusual wealth of talent and experience: after 
eighteen months labour it gave birth to a mouse, or rather to a 
pair of stillborn mice—Cmd. 1830 of 1923. (Actually it was 
triplets, not mere twins ; the report signed by Sir Haviland 
Hiley and Mr. G. J. Talbot, K.C., afterwards Mr. Justice 
Talbot, was purely negative and need not be considered here. 
It is chiefly valuable for exposing at p. 142 of the Report the 
hopelessness of expecting a Royal Commission to produce, 
by the normal quasi-forensic method, a satisfactory result 
when none of the parties who give evidence has come prepared 
with a thought-out scheme. The London County Council, 
in particular, had “ emphatically repudiated any obligation or 
desire ” to give more than “ the vaguest indication of what they 
thought should be done’). The majority report recommended 
in substance that London government as existing at the end 
of the first world war should be left alone ; it seems evident 
that to some extent at least their minds were influenced adversely 
by the acquisitive desire disclosed in the evidence of the London 
County Council. The minority report, signed by Mr. Robert 
Donald and Mr. Stephen Walsh, did contain carefully thought- 
out proposals for reform, which can be summarized as having 
been intended to enlarge the area of the existing county to 
coincide with that of the metropolitan police district, while 
preserving within the enlarged county the essentials of the two- 
tier system created by the London Government Act, 1899. It 
was upon the basis of this minority report that Dr. W. A. Robson 
proposed new arrangements for greater London, in his Govern- 
ment and Misgovernment of London published just before the 
second world war. In passing, we may (in relation to the point 
we have stressed so heavily in earlier instalments of this article, 
namely the necessity of a close relation between the persons 
governed and the governing body) mention that Mr. Donald 
and Mr. Walsh were alive to the comparative remoteness 
from the people of the local authorities then existing, and to the 
greater degree of remoteness which would be brought about 
if their proposals were carried into effect. They took note of 
the fact that many London areas which have possessed an identity 
of their own throughout the centuries had never been units 
of local government, whilst others which at one time had 
formed local government units had, in the nineteenth century 
or by schemes coming into force at the beginning of this century 
under the London Government Act, 1899, been merged in larger 
units. Their suggestion was that the inhabitant of Clapham 
(for example) had learned to feel loyalty to Wandsworth or to 
Battersea, between which Clapham was divided, without losing 
his local pride in the history of Clapham, and so he could and 
should increasedly come to realise that he was a Londoner as 
well, and no less so if the county was expanded. This last is 
the crux. How far local loyalties on the one hand, and a sense 
of responsibility by members of the governing body towards local 
constituents upon the other hand, would have survived a large 
increase in the area and population of the county experience 
alone would show. The significance of this point for the 
immediate purpose of our argument is that its importance was 
recognized by Mr. Donald and Mr. Walsh, in contrast (as it 
seems to us) with the view expressed by Dr. Robson, when in 
the book quoted he sought to build on their foundation, and 
avowed that he was considering London government solely as a 
method of providing social services. 
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The majority and minority reports of Lord Ullswater’s 
Commission were, as we have said, stillborn. Between the 
two world wars there was some minor rearrangement of 
functions, by transfer from the county council to borough 
councils and from the borough councils to the county council, 
but the two-tier structure of the county of London was left as it 
had been settled in 1899 ; nothing was done about enlargement 
of the county boundaries, and the problem of relating the 
government of London to that of the surrounding areas grew 
more difficult as time went on. Urban districts adjacent to the 
county boundary were converted into boroughs, and even 
obtained or strove to obtain the status of county boroughs, 
partly in order to escape helping their neighbours in the growing 
centres of population a little further out, and partly in resent- 
ment at having to submit, in part, to government by county 
councils whose county towns lay outside the suburban fringe. 
This process of growing an impenetrable shell around the body 
of the county of London would be hastened, if the Ilford 
Corporation Bill now before Parliament were passed into law 
and several comparable boroughs followed Ilford’s example. 
Towards the end of the second world war when the Coalition 
Government issued their White Paper on Local Government in 
England and Wales during the Period of Reconstruction (Cmd. 
6579 of 1945), and procured the establishment of the Local 
Government Boundary Commission, London and its environs 
were excluded from the Commission’s scope as being too tough 
a nut to be cracked except by Parliament: see p. 19 of the 
White Paper. The Commission was forbidden by statute to 
interfere with London proper, or to establish county boroughs 
in Middlesex, and a separate committee under the chairmanship 
of Lord Reading was set up (The Times, April 13, 1945) to con- 
sider what if anything should be done, about altering the 
boundaries of the areas excluded from the Commission’s pur- 
view. Nothing came of the deliberations of this committee, 
which was dissolved in 1946, a year or so after the Labour 
Government came into office. 

London and its environs are, therefore, left in the position 
that the county has a two-tier system of government now 
fifty-five years old ; the county is hemmed in by a ring of more 
or less densely populated suburbs, of which some are county 
boroughs, and all look to London as the centre of their daily 
life. In popular speech, the inhabitant of one of these areas 
might call himself a Londoner, and a large proportion of those 
inhabitants spend the working day in London, in the narrow 
sense. Their water is supplied by the Metropolitan Water 
Board and their means of transport by the London Transport 
Executive, while law and order are secured by the Metropolitan 
Police. The metropolitan police district, the London traffic 
area, and the area sometimes called “* water London,”’ were 
formed ad hoc, for reasons of practical convenience. The existence 
of these several Londons (and there have been others, such as the 
Metropolitan Asylums District) with their differing areas for 
their different purposes, was one cause for Dr. Robson and his 
followers to speak of the “ misgovernment of London”. 
Whether there is any harm in having different ad hoc areas 
for different purposes is a matter of opinion ; earlier in this 
article we have suggested that the principle is one which might 
for many purposes be extended in other parts of the country, 
with great advantage to genuinely local government. To put 
this another way, we see no merit in adopting a single area for 
all the things that local government nowadays has to do, and a 
good deal of merit in that flexibility which would come about 
from having local governing bodies (of different resources but 
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equivalent powers) joined into unions of different shape and 
size for different purposes, by way, however, of joint committees 
rather than by forming bodies like the Metropolitan Water 
Board. The process would be encouraged and facilitated by 
fixing, as the normal population of the normal local authority, 
a figure decidedly smaller than has been generally fixed for a 
generation past. 

It would however be too much to expect that the county of 
London should be broken up; it may be inevitable that, for 
what it is worth, the county will enlarge its boundaries. It was 
brought into existence with other county councils in 1888, at a 
time when the government of the day expected, as will be seen 
from s. 10 (1) (a) of the Act of 1888, repealed by the Local 
Government Act, 1933, that in course of years there would be 
devolution to county councils of many of the powers then 
exercised by the national government. This part of the section 
proved almost a dead letter, since there was small demand for 
that sort of devolution, and violent hostility in local government 
circles when projects for it were mooted towards the end of the 
century The London County Council, however, came into 
existence amid much enthusiasm on the part of persons who in 
those days liked to think of it as a minor Parliament, a part which 
it self-consciously set out to play by modelling its procedure 
as far as it could on that of the House of Commons. Even before 
1888, London had been an exception from the normal shape of 
county government in that, while ordinary counties were still 
managed by the county justices, the Metropolitan Board of 
Works had been created (just upon a century ago) to carry out 
many central functions in what is now the county. For the first 
eleven years of the existence of the county, its internal govern- 
ment was carried on by vestries and district boards, as it had 
been before 1888, and then by the London Government Act, 
1899, the metropolitan boroughs as we know them came into 
existence. These never attained the full stature of boroughs 
outside London; from the first, concurrent powers were 
exercised in many matters by their councils and by the county 
council. Speaking broadly, however, the tendency inside the 
county of London has been parallel to that in other counties 
namely the pushing upward of functions to the county council 
it would indeed have been difficult, for governments which 
relied on provincial county councils as primary authorities for 
many functions, to deny the same status and function to the 
London County Council. The result has been that the London 
County Council has been overworked; the councils of the 
metropolitan boroughs have often been frustrated, and at times 
put to it to command the interest of their own electorates. 
Matters were made worse by defects of procedure : the Royal 
Commission's Report of 1923 contains a devastating analysis 
by Sir Albert Gray, counsel to the Chairman of Committees 
in the House of Lords, of information about these defects 
collected from the county council’s agenda and published 
minutes, with answers given in evidence by their principal 
Similarly the law upon several important matters 
affecting Londoners in their daily lives lagged behind reforms 
effected in the provinces, because the London County Council 
(like the authorities of the Metropolitan Police, in the parallel 
sphere of their administration) declined to believe that provincial 
experience had anything to teach, and groups of officials were 
able to build up a vested interest in maintaining 
It seems likely that rational reform 


witness, 


obsolete 
procedure and requirements 
of local government in London would have to begin by a reversal 
of the process of pushing functions upward—as we have said, 
some functions were brought down from the county council 
to the borough level between the wars, but there is room for 
much more to be done in the same way If this were once 


achieved, practical objections to extending the geographical 
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area covered by the London County Council would become less 
serious. The thickly populated boroughs, including county 
boroughs, surrounding the present county could come within 
the orbit of an enlarged London County Council, if that council 
were reformed and confined to a relatively small number of 
functions and to supervisory duties, leaving day to day adminis- 
tration to the councils of the metropolitan boroughs, which 
by the extension of the county would become more numerous 
than they are at present, even if not increased in number by re- 
duction in the size of several. As to this last, an undoubted case 
exists for splitting some of the very large metropolitan boroughs 
now existing into two or possibly more boroughs of more 
manageable size, and the same would be true of certain of the 
peripheral boroughs, if they were brought in from the counties 
in which they are now comprised, or from their anomalous 
status as suburban county boroughs, and were put under an 
enlarged London County Council. Whether to divide these 
large internal areas, old or new, into more manageable units 
would however be a much less urgent question, if the other 
suggestion we have made earlier in this article were to be applied 
toLondon: we mean the suggestion that day to day local govern- 
ment work should be carried out in each ward of a borough by a 
ward committee, consisting of the borough councillors and alder- 
men elected for that ward. You would then get in effect, in 
London as in the present rural areas, and as we have proposed for 
the other conurbations, a three-tier system, but without the 
complication (existing now in rural areas) of going to the poll 
for three different types of local authority. There would be an 
election for the county council, when a few persons would be 
chosen for each of a number of constituencies by direct election : 
the minority report by Mr. Donald and Mr. Walsh contemplated 
a council, including aldermen, of fewer than 150 for the area 
now forming the metropolitan police district. We should say 


that this area is more widespread than can be justified, but a 


council of (say) 126 councillors and twenty-one aldermen 
might still be not too big. There would be a separate election of 
borough councillors who, when elected, would function partly 
as members of their ward committee and partly as members 
of the borough council. In this way government in London, as 
elsewhere, could be brought within reach of understanding by 
the persons governed, and of sympathy between them and the 
main governing body, while a few large questions, and those 
only, would be dealt with by a county council, controlling those 
questions in an area substantially corresponding with the densely 
populated part of England that is loosely termed “ Greater 
London ” at the present day. All Middlesex might have to go 
into it, as the Donald-Walsh report advised, and also the 
existing county boroughs which adjoin the present county, 
and those near-county boroughs of the suburban fringe that 
have been seeking to get out of the administrative counties 
in which they are now situate. By way of set-off to the inhabitants 
of such boroughs for coming into the administrative county 
of London, they could be allowed to retain the advantage they 
now enjoy by reason of their present technically “ provincial ” 
status, of up-to-date legal provisions in several matters where 
uniformity throughout the county would not be essential, and 
the local Acts within the county are less modern in substance 
than the laws outside. But in any extension of the county care 
should be taken not to cut off, from Surrey, Kent, Hertfordshire, 
and Essex, boroughs, districts, or parts of districts which still 
have a conscious community of spirit with their historic counties. 
The metropolitan police district, as such, is no more relevant 
as a test for the extent of a reformed administrative county than is 
the London postal area, or the London traffic area to which, 
before the Royal Commission, a witness said he could set no 
limit except the endurance of the straphanger 
(To be continued.) 
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PUBLIC MISCHIEF 


[CONTRIBUTED] 


R. v. Newland and Others [1953] 2 All E.R. 1067, in the Court 
of Criminal Appeal, concerned the disposal of decorated pottery 
in the home market when by law it was only for export. The 
appellants had acted together in getting the pottery by making 
false declarations covering some £70,000 worth of it, which 
should have gone to export and so have earned currency for 
imports of commodities then more essential for this country. 

One of the grounds of appeal was that the charge of conspiracy 
to effect a public mischief was a crime not known to the law, and, 
as an alternative, that at least the particulars of the offence did 
not support a charge known to the law. “It is much too late to 
object that a conspiracy to effect a public mischief is an offence 
unknown to the law”; per Lord Goddard, C.J. (at p. 1071), 
who then proceeded to refer to R. v. Brailsford [1905] 2 K.B. 
730 (combining to obtain a passport by false representations) ; 
R. v. Porter [1910] 1 K.B. 369 (agreement to indemnify bail) ; 
R. v. Bassey (1931) 47 T.L.R. 222 (a fraud to obtain admission 
of a bar student), and to R. v. Manley (1933) 97 J.P. 6, “in 
which there was a charge of effecting a public mischief but 
no charge of conspiracy.” R. v. Manley concerned a woman 
who had given false information to the police that she had been 
assaulted and robbed. Much police time had been spent in 
fruitless inquiry and individuals exposed to suspicion if they 
answered to the woman’s description of her assailant. 

The Lord Chief Justice, concerning that case, said: ““The short 
judgment . . . while referring to R. v. Brailsford and R. v. Porter 
apparently overlooked, or, at any rate, makes no mention of what 
in Our opinion was an all-important factor in those cases, 
namely, that in both there was a charge of conspiracy. With all 
respect to a case, which, as we have said, is binding upon us, we 
believe that the right approach to what may be compendiously 
called public mischief cases is to regard them as part of the law of 
conspiracy, and to hold the actions of the individual not com- 
mitted in combination with others as indictable only if they 
constitute what have been held in the past to be common law or 
statutory offences. It may be that Manley’s case will some day 
be considered by the House of Lords, and in any case we venture 
to think that it would be a useful reform if such conduct as was 
there disclosed were made a summary offence by the legislature. 
We need not further enlarge on it . . . except to say that, in our 
considered opinion, the safe course is no longer to follow it.” 

Lord Goddard, earlier in his judgment, had considered with 
great care whether the facts in the case before the court disclosed 
an offence known to the law. He criticized the dictum of 
Lawrence, J., in R. v. Higgins (1801) 2 East 5, ** that all offences 
of a public nature, that is, all such acts or attempts as tend to the 
prejudice of the public are indictable.” ‘* It would ” (said Lord 
Goddard) “leave it to the judges to declare new crimes and 
enable them to hold anything which they considered prejudicial 
to the community to be a misdemeanour.” After centuries of 
constitutional development, general agreement will follow his 
words : . the court should approach the subject with the 
same degree of caution as when considering a plea in a civil 
action that something has been done contrary to public policy. 
Indeed nowadays we know that matters which are to be regarded 
as contrary to public policy, so, for instance, as to invalidate a 
contract, must be found in cases decided in the past and new 
additions are not now to be made.” 

The offence in the Newland case concerned delegated legisla- 
tion in the form of a statutory order made by the Board of Trade 
in pursuance of the Defence (General) Regulations, 1939. That 
the governing of this country could not long proceed without 
delegated legislation is by now obvious. As Lord Goddard 


pointed out, the legislature today is different from the days when 
Parliament met seldom and the Court of Star Chamber perforce 
had to go so far as to declare misdemeanours (though never 
felonies). Nowadays, misdemeanours are made by the score by 
statutory instruments and Parliament’s problem is how to keep 
track of them. 

Denning, L.J., would have a definite legislative function for the 
courts. In Burch v. Wigan Corporation [1953] 2 All E.R. at 
p. 894, after referring to the unsatisfactory result of applying the 
relevant section of the Housing Act, 1936, to the facts of the case, 
said: ‘* I cannot believe that Parliament intended to enact any- 
thing so absurd, and I do not think they have,” and went on to 
apply the Act so as to meet the evil disclosed by the case. At 
p. 895 he went on to say further : “* The argument to the con- 
trary, as I understand it, is this: ‘ According to the ordinary 
meaning of words, a house in a block is a * house ’ and not * part 
of a building.” Even if this leads to absurdities, or even to 
injustice, so be it. It is the fault of Parliament. The courts 
wash their hands of it.’ I do not think we should approach an 
Act of Parliament in such a way. We should not thwart the 
intention of Parliament by holding them to the letter of what they 
have said. When there is a fair choice between a literal inter- 
pretation and a reasonable one—and there usually is—we should 
always choose the reasonable one. Such is, I believe, the true 
principle. . . .”” But the court would not admit this argument 
on that case. The judiciary of today is set against doing what 
can be done by Parliament acting constitutionally, however long 
a particular defect exposed by the courts may have to continue 
until its political importance is such that parliamentary time (or 
even departmental time) is made available. 

(The defect exposed by the Wigan case did not have to wait so 
very long. It was dealt with, amongst other matters, by a 
private member's Bill which became the Local Government 
(Miscellaneous Provisions) Act passed on July 14, 1953. Judg- 
ment in the Wigan case was delivered only on November 3, 1952, 
so on this occasion Parliament was not far behind enacting (at 
the instigation of local government associations which had 
recognized the point long before it became an issue in the 
particular case), albeit through a private member, what the 
judiciary had indicated as necessary.) 

As the Lord Chief Justice pointed out in the recent case, R. v. 
Manley is still the law although, having regard to what he said 
about it, public mischief, however much the description may 
appear apt to the acts of many a perverse individual, will not be 
charged except where conspiracy is present. The individual will 
be taken to court under whatever other charge may best meet the 
particular case In some instances, local Act provisions may be 
available, and even good rule and government bye-laws may 
occasionally meet the need. Otherwise proceedings for a 
breach of the peace may be possible, although that is more 
appropriate to petty crime between individuals than for a more 
abstruse offence against the public. It might cover such a case 
as R. v. Manley, though not one like the pottery case. Ina 
proper case a surety to keep the peace or for good behaviour 
can be required, although a writer has said that justices cannot 
use too much caution in dispensing the remedy. It cannot be 
made a punishment for new offences unknown to the law. For 
its application no one need be put in bodily fear of apprehending 
violence (Lansbury v. Riley (1914) 77 J.P. 440), and one authority 
includes abusing a constable in the execution of his duty. Des- 
pite its limitations, it is obviously a resourceful remedy, and the 
imprisonment which can be imposed for a breach is six months 
which in most cases would more than fit the crime. “EPHESUS.” 
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MAKING THE GENERAL RATE 


By F. DIXON WARD, Deputy Town Clerk of Hove 


At this time of the year, when the subject of rates is of parti- 
cular concern to rating authorities, a study of the statutory 
provisions governing the procedure for making the general rate 
is not inappropriate. This article is confined to an examination 
of the law in force outside the County of London, and it should 
perhaps be emphasized at the outset that the requirements of the 
enactments relating solely to the metropolis differ substantially 
from those applying elsewhere. 

By s. 2 (1) of the Rating and Valuation Act, 1925, the rating 
authority is to make a consolidated rate to be known as “ the 
general rate.’’ Section 2 (3) provides that the general rate shall 
be a rate at a uniform amount per pound on the rateable value 
of each hereditament, and that it shall be made in the same manner 
in which at the commencement of the Act the poor rate may be 
made and that all enactments relating to the poor rate which are 
in force at the commencement of the Act shall, so far as not 
repealed by the Act, apply to the general rate. 

The word “ rate *’ as used in this context is equivocal: is the 
general rate a rate per pound of rateable value, or the product 
derived by applying the rate per pound to the rateable value ? 
“ Rate” is defined in s. 68 of the Act of 1925 as meaning “a 
rate the proceeds of which are applicable to local purposes of a 
public nature and which is leviable on the basis of an assessment 
in respect of the yearly value of property and includes any sum 
which, though obtained in the first instance by a precept . . . is 
or can be ultimately raised out of a rate as before defined. . . .” 


This definition is not quite conclusive on the point, although 
the reference to including “ any sum” rather suggests that the 
rate is a sum and not a rate per pound. The following pro- 
visions also support this view : 

(a) Section 2 (9) of the Act of 1925—‘* Every hereditament in 
the rating area, whether liable to be rated or not, shall be in 
cluded in every rate in the rate book.” 

(b) Section 4 (4) of the Act of 1925. The whole of this sub- 
section contemplates the rate as being something which is pay- 
able and not something by which the amount which is payable is 
calculated, e.g., para. (c) “a person who is in occupation of the 
hereditament at any time after the rate is made may be assessed 
to and shall in the first instance be liable to pay, if he was in 
occupation at the beginning of the period, the whole rate. . . .” 

(c) Section 52 of the Local Government Act, 1948 (replacing 
s. 5 of the Act of 1925) provides for the making of amendments 
in a rate in certain circumstances and the provisions clearly 
contemplate that the rate is the sum which is to be paid in respect 
of each hereditament. 

This is by no means an exhaustive list of the provisions which 
contemplate that the general rate is the product derived by 
applying a uniform rate per pound to the rateable value, and not 
the rate per pound itself. The point is important, as will be 
made apparent later in this article. It may be noted in passing 
that the customary reference to a general rate of x shillings in the 
pound is technically incorrect ; such reference should be to a 
general rate at the rate of x shillings in the pound. 

It follows that the practice, which it is believed is adopted by 
some rating authorities, of employing a resolution incorporating 
the phrase “ that a general rate of x shillings in the pound be 
made” is open to objection. And the question which im- 
mediately arises is whether, since the general rate is the sum 
which is to be raised, it is necessary for the rate book showing 
the sums to be levied in respect of each hereditament to be 
incorporated by reference in the resolution making the rate. 


The form of rate was formerly prescribed by s. 2 of and the 
schedule to the Parochial Assessments Act, 1836. It was 
substantially similar to the modern form of rate book pre- 
scribed by the Rate Accounts (Borough and Urban District 
Councils) Order, 1926, and had at the foot a declaration, as to 
the correctness of the particulars, which had to be signed by the 
churchwardens and overseers before the rate could be allowed by 
the justices. Section 28 of the Union Assessment Committee 
Act, 1862, amended the prescribed form by substituting a new 
form of declaration in which the churchwardens and overseers 
had to declare that they had compared the particulars in the 
rate with the valuation list made under the authority of that 
Act. 


The above provisions continued in force until the Act of 1925, 
which by s. 69 and sch. 8 repealed the whole of both Acts. The 
repeal was effected piecemeal by the Rating and Valuation Act 
(Repeals, etc.) Order, 1925. The provision of the Act of 1836 
requiring a declaration to be signed was repealed from the 
appointed day under the Act, and the remainder of the pro- 
vision prescribing the form of rate was repealed on the date of 
the first new valuation under the Act. 


Section 58 of the Act of 1925 empowered the Minister to 
prescribe “ the form of any rate” but this power has not been 
exercised, and there is now no prescribed form for the general 
rate. It is true that a form of rate book is prescribed by the 
Rate Accounts (Borough and Urban District Councils) Order, 
1926, which allows as an alternative a form of rate charge book 
and provides that, where a rate charge book is kept, such book 


together with the rate account books “ shall together constitute 


the rate book of the borough.” But this Order was made under 
s. 5 of the District Auditors Act, 1879 (now replaced by s. 235 
of the Local Government Act, 1933), and it is suggested that its 
purpose is solely to facilitate the audit of the accounts. It is, 
therefore, not relevant to a consideration of the appropriate 
form for the making of the rate. 


Apart from the above Order, the only extant enactment 
creating a duty to keep a rate book is s. 13 of the Poor Relief 
Act, 1743, which provides that “* true and just copies of all rates 
and assessments . . . be fairly wrote and entered in a book or 
books to be provided for that purpose by the churchwardens 
and overseers of the poor (now the rating authority—see s. 1 (2) 
of the Act of 1925) who shall take care that such copies be wrote 
and entered accordingly within fourteen days after all appeals 
from such rates are determined and shall attest the same by 
putting their names thereto,” and goes on to give a right of 
inspection to ratepayers and to cast a duty on the authority to 
produce the books at quarter sessions when any appeal is to be 
heard. 

It seems that the above section could be complied with by 
making up the rate book after the rate has been made, but not 
later than fourteen days after the last appeal against the rate is 
determined (or if, as is likely, there is no appeal, within fourteen 
days after the last date for entering an appeal). The seal of the 
rating authority should presumably be affixed in substitution for 
the signatures of the overseers. Reading s. 2 (9) of the Act of 
1925 in the light of s. 13 of the Act of 1743, it seems that its 
requirements could also be complied with by making up the rate 
book after the rate has been made. Furthermore, it is arguable 
that failure to comply with s. 13 would not invalidate a rate, 
though it might render the rating authority liable to a fine under 
s. 14 of the Act of 1743. 
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Section 51 of the Local Government Act, 1948, provides that 
any rate in respect of which the valuation list is conclusive shall 
be miade and levied in accordance with the valuation list for the 
time being in force, and s. 20 of the Act of 1925 makes the 
valuation list conclusive. 

Since there is now no prescribed form of rate it is suggested 
that a rate can properly be made in general terms, not incor- 
porating the rate book by reference, and in fact before the rate 
book is made out and monied up. 

The resolution could take the following form, which has been 
drafted with an eye on the provisions of ss. 2 (3), 4 (1), and 
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4 (2) of the Act of 1925 and s. 15 of the Poor Rate Assessment 


and Collection Act, 1869 : 


** That a general rate at the rate of x shillings per pound on the 
rateable value of each hereditament in the borough of—as shown 
in the valuation list for the said borough be made and approved 
for the period commencing on April 1, 1954, and ending on 
March 31, 1955, and that the same be paid by two equal instal- 
ments on April 1, 1954 (in respect of the period commencing 
on April 1, 1954, and ending on September 30, 1954) and on 
October 1, 1954 (in respect of the period commencing on 
October 1, 1954, and ending on March 31, 1955).” 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 


EXETER POLICE REPORT 

The police force of the City and County of the City of Exeter, 
unlike many other police forces is up to its authorized establishment, 
and in fact at the end of 1953 was two above it, but this included 
four officers seconded. One of the four is serving with the Control 
Commission for Germany, one with the Venezia Giulia Police Force, 
one as Police Staff Officer (Lecturer) at the Civil Defence Staff Col- 
lege, and one engaged on the Directing Staff at the Police College. 

Mr. A. E. Rowsell, the Chief Constable, considers that the provi- 
sion of new police headquarters is urgently required, and the provi- 
sion of additional housing accommodation for the police is also 
necessary. 

There is a marked decrease in the number of crimes committed in 
1953, as compared with 1952. The figure of 764 for 1953 represents 
a reduction of 28°7 per cent. on the 1952 figure, or 308 fewer crimes. 
Nevertheless housebreaking and shopbreaking increased, although 
burglary decreased. The offences against property without violence 
show a very considerable decrease—601 cases as compared with 
905 in 1952. This figure is the lowest since 1946. The main decrease 
was in various forms of larceny. Taking and driving away of vehicles 
without consent showed a welcome decrease of forty-seven per cent. 
Sexual offences were among those which increased. The percentage 
of crimes detected, 70°8 per cent. was very satisfactory. A new beat 
system, inaugurated after consideration by the chief constable assisted 
by a committee, appears to be working well and to be satisfactory 
from the men’s point of view Mr. Rowsell thinks there is justifica- 
tion for attributing the marked decrease in crime, in part, to this 
new system. 

Though there was a decrease in the number of juvenile offenders, 
Mr. Rowsell comments : “ The figure remains distressingly high.” 

Dealing with road traffic offences, the report states that 426 motorists 
were proceeded against for 493 offences. The figures for 1952 were 
581 and 683 respectively. The report goes on: “ These figures show 
a substantial decrease in the total number of motoring offenders. 
This, however, is brought about mainly in connexion with the less 
serious type of offence such as obstruction and lighting offences. 


Of the more serious types there was a decrease in the number of 


dangerous driving cases but a rather disturbing increase in speeding, 
careless driving and neglect of traffic signs." Ten cases of inefficient 
brakes were brought as against twenty-eight the previous year. 
Bicycle offenders almost doubled. 


9 COMBINED PROBATION AREA 
REPORT 

In his report on the area comprising Manchester County Petty 
Sessional Division and the Borough of Eccles, for 1953, Mr. J. W. 
Marsh, Senior Probation Officer, states that the number of adults 
placed under supervision by the courts has again been disappoint- 
ingly low. He admits, however, that, probably as the result of pro- 
spective probationers having been interviewed and assessed, the selec- 
tion of cases has been better, with the resultant higher expectation 
of success. There has been no appreciable increase in sexual offences, 
but in those cases which have come before the court and the defen- 
dant has been found guilty, there has been a social and medical 
report. Mr. Marsh refers to adverse and often ili-informed criticism 
about psychiatric reports, and expresses his opinion that at its lowest 
level the psychiatric report may be a link in the chain of required 
data, and that in practice it often throws light on what would other- 
wise be inexplicable behaviour, and provides a valuable guide to the 
court in the discharge of its duty. 

The downward trend in the number of children brought before the 
juvenile court in this division which was commented upon in the 
report last year, has been maintained. This is particularly encouraging, 
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writes Mr. Marsh, as a sustained improvement in the situation might 
well indicate that the peak in juvenile crime has now been reached 
and that the lower figures are not merely due to a temporary diminu- 
tion of police activity in a particular locality. 

Attendance centres have been used in a number of cases but it ts 
considered too early to assess results. The majority of children who 
have been subject to such orders have commented favourably on the 
Centre, and others whose only knowledge of them has been by repute, 
have requested to be allowed to join this “ new club.” Mr. Marsh 
goes on to point to the need for more clubs, with the right type of 
leader to attract those who are often described as “ unclubable.” 
As to adolescent girls, the report is illuminating in its statement of 
the difficulties of dealing with those who think they are adults and 
wish to be treated as such as soon as they leave school and who 
often spend their leisure unwisely and form undesirable associations. 

Now that probation officers are well known as social workers, 1t 
is important that they should be easily accessible to those who wish 
to see them. This report records the opening of two new report 
centres, making a total of ten distributed throughout the area. This 
cuts down to a minimum the travelling time of persons required to 
report. The centres are also used by local people who wish to con 
sult the probation officers and find it inconvenient to travel to the 
Probation Office at Strangeways. 


CARNEGIE UNITED KINGDOM TRUST 

Matters of interest to our magisterial readers as also to loca! 
authorities in the annual report of the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust for 1953 relate to action taken as a result of the study of juvenile 
delinquency by Mr. John Mack of the University of Glasgow to which 
reference was made in the previous year’s report. He reached the 
conclusion that the problem of family welfare should be approached 
as a whole instead of concentrating upon the single aspect of juvenile 
delinquency and that the approach should be made along the lines 
of practical experiment and demonstration, in preference to supporting 
a variety of schemes of research. The Trustees have therefore decided 
to support two projects; one concerned with a recuperative home 
for mothers, with children, whose family life has broken down or is 
in danger of breaking ; the other a broadly based social experiment 
in Bristol. The home is “ Brentwood,” Marple, near Manchester, 
which is well known to magistrates in that part of the country, and 
which was established four years ago for mothers and children who 
had suffered either mentally or physically from enemy action. It 
now caters for women who, without resources to help them, are in 
need of a period of rest and rehabilitation to enable them to face 
with a fresh confidence the family problems which have proved too 
much for them. Some of these women are there under probation 
orders but there are many others whose troubles are the result of 
innocent misfortune. When they go to Brentwood, they enter a com- 
munity in which their past histories are unknown, except to the warden 
and they are encouraged to fit themselves for the future rather than 
to dwell upon the past. The first aim is to take the immediate strain 
off the overburdened mother and give her an opportunity to settle 
down in the home. Then, in an atmosphere of friendly social life 
and against a most unobtrusive background of informal education 
it seeks to develop better social habits in the mother, in her children 
and in the family as a whole. Children accompanying the mother 
must be under seven years. The Trustees are making a grant of up 
to £30,000 to meet the cost of extending the accommodation up to 
fifteen families, including forty children. 

One of the methods adopted by Mr. Mack in his study of the 
agencies which were concerned with problems of juvenile delin- 
quency was to look intensively at the social conditions in a single 
area, and he convened for this purpose a short residential conference 
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in Bristol, bringing together representatives of both statutory and 
voluntary bodies and a number of individuals who were personally 
interested in these problems. It was agreed that there was need for 
much closer work with the delinquent as a member of the family 
and with the problem family as a member of the community. There 
was also evidence of a general lack of co-ordination of services. 
The investigations at Bristol are therefore being planned on these 
ines and will take about five years for which the Trustees are allocating 
£25,000 

Turning to a scheme in another sphere which has not been success- 
ful, mention is made in the report of a residential clinic which was 
established for difficult children. A charitable body like the Trust, 
unlike a statutory body, can spend money on an experiment 
which might be considered risky by a local authority. Often in the 
past such experiments have been most valuable as pioneering efforts 
resulting in the establishment of some new statutory service or scheme. 
Occasionally, however, an experiment shows how public money 
should not be spent. The Trustees, with the encouragement of the 
Home Office and the London Juveniie Courts, sponsored a project 
for the establishment of a residential clinic to which difficult children, 
xetween five and twelve years of age, could be sent for psychiatric 
reatment The venture did not, however, meet with the success 
which was hoped and it has been abandoned. 

There is one other matter in the report which we have noted with 
interest. On previous occasions we have commented on the undesir- 
able multiplicity of the types of training, diplomas and organizations 
or social workers. We, therefore, welcomed the reports of Miss 

Younghusband which were published in 1947 and 1951. Arising from 
these reports there have emerged proposals for the establishment of 
1 one-year course of “ basic ” training, designed to follow the acquisi- 
tion of a general University qualification in social science and to 
provide an acceptable alternative to the more specialized courses of 
training in their individual disciplines which are now required by 
many of the bodies which employ social workers. The idea of such 
a course has been generally welcomed and the Trust is making a 
grant of £20,000 to the London School of Economics to cover the 
possible cost of a four-year experiment. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PROBATION OFFICERS 

The forty-second National Conference of the Association will take 
place from Friday, April 30 to Monday, May 3, at Lounge Hall, 
Parliament Street, Harrogate. The Conference will be welcomed by 
the Mayor of Harrogate, and the speakers include the Home Secre- 
tary, the Rt. Hon. Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, G.C.V.O., Q.C., M.P., 
the Rt. Hon. Lord Justice Denning and the President of the Associa- 
tion, the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Feversham, D.S.O., D.L. 


WALSALL POLICE REPORT 

indictable offences known to the police in the County Borough of 
Walsall during 1953 showed a considerable reduction on the figure 
for 1952. Non-indictable offences which were the subject of pro- 
ceedings numbered 1,012 against 1,707 in 1952, being a decrease of 
695, this decrease being due mainly to an appreciable reduction in 
the number of motorists reported for parking offences. These figures 
need to be considered in conjunction with the figures of cautions, 
which were as follows. During the year 877 persons were cautioned 
as an alternative to prosecution, as compared with 483 persons in 
1952, being an increase of 394. Three hundred and twenty-one were 
for miscellaneous offences of a minor character and 556 for motoring 
offences. The total figure includes 131 juveniles. 

Mr. D. Lockett, the chief constable, reports that all the members 
of his force, except four recruits, hold certificates of the St. John 
Ambulance Association, and more than half of them have some 

ialification from the Royal Life-Saving Society. In connexion with 
oad safety there have been the usual talks to school children, often 

pplemented by films 

Police lecturers have attended meetings of Parent Teacher Associa- 
ons and many other adult organizations in the Borough. The lectures 
are supplemented by the showing of suitable films and it is found that, 
especially in the winter months, the visit of the police lecturer and the 
projection unit is regarded as an annual event which is always well 
received. Of the special constabulary, which is much below strength 
Mr. Lockett “Many more men are needed to augment the 

ength of this very important service.” 


Says 


VOLUNTEERS IN MENTAL HOSPITALS 
We have referred previously to the desire of the Minister of Health 
hat more people should volunteer for visiting and social work in 
nental hospitals An experiment in this connexion at the Selkirk 
Mental Hospital, Manitoba, is, therefore, of interest. It began with 
ve women, influenced by a genuine desire to help the mentally 
k, offering their services to the hospital. For two months 
inteers visited the hospital once a week, and organized recre 
group of patients. The response of the patients and 
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the staff was so enthusiastic that it was decided to form a permanent 
organization for the recruitment of more volunteers and the provision 
of financial support to carry on their activities. This took the name 
SHARE from similar organizations then operating from some of the 
State hospitals South of the border. The name stands for Selkirk 
Hospital Auxiliary for Recreation and Education. Its aims are three- 
fold : (1) To increase the existing facilities and scope for recreation for 
patients in the mental hospital. (2) To provide any required service to 
assist in the rehabilitation of newly-discharged patients. (3) To foster 
better public understanding of mental illness. Since its origin Manitoba's 
SHARE has grown steadily. It has a paid-up membership of 800, 
which is representative of all walks of business and professional life and 
many social groups and religious bodies. One hundred and five volun- 
teers provide the recreation and entertainment in the hospital. A com- 
mittee of twelve members co-ordinates the activities of committees on 
finance, transport, entertainment and education. There is an advisory 
board composed of business and professional women and represent- 
atives from other welfare organizations. Expenses are met by member- 
ship fees. 

The volunteer workers are carefully selected and before going into 
the hospital wards are thoroughly grounded in their work. Prior to the 
organization of SHARE the hospital was able to provide entertain- 
ment for only twenty-five per cent. of its 1,000 patients and this for an 
average of two hours a week. Now practically all patients are given 
some entertainment and approximately seventy-five per cent. have the 
opportunity to participate actively in some form of recreation for an 
average of four hours a week. Outside the hospital the members under- 
take an active educational programme and in co-operation with the hos- 
pital’s social service department assist former patients to find suitable 
employment. Membership is open to all, but relatives of patients are 
excluded from the volunteer groups working in the hospital, so as to 
avoid any tendency to give special attention to individual patients. 
There is no doubt that this, and similar organizations in the United 
States, are helping to bring the mental hospitals closer to the com- 
munities they serve. They are strong and willing workers in the common 
cause of better mental health for the community. 


HALIFAX POLICE REPORT 

It is gratifying to find that a number of chief constables are able to 
report not only that there was a reduction in the number of crimes 
reported in 1953 as compared with 1952, but also that this appears to 
be a continuing tendency over the past few years. Mr. G. F. Good- 
man, chief constable of the county borough of Halifax, states that there 
was a reduction in 1953 and that the number was the lowest since 1947. 
Unhappily, this is not the case with juveniles. Whereas 172 juveniles 
were responsible for 152 offences during 1952 (in some cases two or 
more boys were concerned in the committing of one offence), during 
1953 the 175 juveniles were responsible for 217 offences. There were 
forty-three cases of *“* breaking ” as against seventeen and 105 cases of 
simple larceny as against sixty-nine. On the other hand, there was a 
reduction in the case of shoplifting from twenty-eight to seventeen. It 
appears that a considerable number of juveniles were cautioned 
instead of being charged for various reasons, and that parents also 
received cautions in suitable cases. Mr. Goodman considers that such 
cautions have generally had good results and he adds, wisely in our 
opinion: “ A very careful watch is kept to see that this method of 
dealing with juvenile offenders is not abused.” 

Stray dogs and dogs not under proper control account for many 
road accidents. In Halifax in 1948, 502 dogs were taken to the Dog 
Pound and this number has gradually declined until during 1953 only 
166 were sent there. This is particularly gratifying and it is felt that 
propaganda by the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals and the Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents is 
having desired results. 

Co-operation between public and police has been valuable, and Mr. 
Goodman is grateful to the Post Office also for its help. One thousand, 
one hundred and eight * 999” calls were received as a result of 
which fifty-eight persons were arrested in connexion with crime. The 
** 999 * system was instituted and these free calls are allowed by the 
Post Office on the understanding that the calls are of an urgent 
nature and that the immediate assistance of the Police, Fire or 
Ambulance Services is required. The Post Office, through whose 
exchange all these calls pass, are very lenient in allowing quite a number 
of calls through this system which are not really justified as * 999" 
calls, due no doubt to a desire to co-operate in dealing quickly with 
genuine calls and not to cause any delay by unnecessary questions. 


NEWCASTLE PROBATION REPORT 
The report of Mr. John Taylor, principal probation officer for the 
City and County of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, which contains a great 
many statistics that are the more valuable because they afford com- 
parison over a period of years, is preceded by a foreword from Mr. F. 
Morton Smith, clerk to the justices, in his capacity of secretary to the 
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probation committee. Mr. Morton Smith recalls the fact that it is 
now twenty years since he and Mr. Taylor began their association, 
when both were at Sunderland. After referring to “ the well estab- 
lished fact that there has been a decrease in the number of offences 
committed during the past year throughout the country,” Mr. Morton 
Smith turns to the question of juvenile crime. In Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne in 1952 the number of juveniles charged with indictable 
offences was 436. In 1953 the number fell to 313, a remarkable 
reduction. While admitting that it is difficult to point to one 
particular cause for the improvement, he suggests that it may be 
ascribed in part to the following causes : (1) the establishment of an 
attendance centre ; (2) the efficient service rendered by the probation 
officers ; (3) the examination by the case committee of all cases in 
which probationers are not proving satisfactory and the prompt recom- 
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mendation by the committee that in proper cases proceedings should be 
taken for breach of some requirement of the particular probation 
order ; (4) the infliction of penalties on parents including payment of 
compensation and damage, and the binding over of parents as sureties 
for their children’s good behaviour with resulting forfeitures if such 
children offend again. 

Although the general position in the city is satisfactory, Mr. Morton 
Smith refers to the dark cloud on the horizon, and on this he comments: 
** Throughout the North East there has been an increase in the number 
of young persons under the age of twenty-one years convicted of 
drunkenness during the year. The offence of drunkenness is not one 
which normally concerns the probation service but, if this type of 
offence continues to increase, then the challenge will have to be taken 
up by the service.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor, 
Justice of the Peace and 
Local Government Review. 


LICENSING SESSIONS 

| refer to Magisterial Maxim No. 14 in your issue of February 13, 
with which I venture to disagree. 

It seems to suggest that the Licensing Sessions should extend over 
at least three days in each year, and this view is also expressed on 
p. 50 of the 1954 edn. of the ** Well Known Yellow Covered Book,” 
where it is stated “* This Meeting is held . . . within the first fourteen 
days of February in every year, and shall extend over at least two 
days. There must also be held a Second Session of the General 
Annual Licensing Meeting . 

With respect to the learned author of that work, this is not what 
the 1953 Act says. Paragraph | of sch. | provides that the meeting 
shall extend over at least two days, the first of which shall be held 
in the first fortnight of February. 

The change effected by the 1953 Act appears to be one of nomen- 
clature rather than of law : instead of speaking of the general annual 
licensing meeting and the adjourned meeting, we are now to speak 
of the first and second sessions of the general annual licensing meet- 
ing, these being the two days over which the meeting must extend. 
Under the 1910 Act, the “ adjourned ” meeting was a continuation 
of the “* annual ”’. 

Paragraph 4 of sch. 2 


Dear Sir, 


2 provides that the justices may at their general 
annual licensing meeting adjourn the meeting to any third or subse- 


quent day. If “ general annual licensing meeting” as used in this 
paragraph is given its popular pre-1953 meaning (i.e., if it is taken 
as meaning what is now called the first session) then it does give rise 
to confusion ; but this confusion disappears if it is borne in mind 
that the meeting includes both the first and the second sessions. An 
adjournment granted at the second session will be to a third day, 
but it will nevertheless be granted at the general annual licensing 
meeting. 

It seems, therefore, that the gorge of the justices’ clerk referred 
to by Aesop II may now return to its accustomed place (wherever 
that may be) and may rest there until its owner, in common with 
his brother clerks, is disturbed by the next legislative upheaval. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. C. HUNTRISS, 
Clerk to the Justices. 
Banbury and Bloxham Petty Sessional Division, 
38 High Street, 
Banbury. 

{[Mr. F. Morton Smith, the editor of Paterson, writes: I agree 
that on p. 50 of the latest edition of Paterson it might be understood 
that the legislature had provided that the licensing sessions are to 
extend over at least three days in each year. I am already engaged 
in the preparation of the next edition, and on perusing p. 50 | amended 
the text immediately. To clarify the position, it may be pointed out 
that on p. 1134 note (+) clearly shows that the justices are bound 
to appoint at least two sessions, but there is no reference to the fact 
that the sessions should extend at least over three days. 

* Further, if reference is made to p. VI of the Preface to the latest 
edition, it will be seen that reference is only made to two sessions 
ind that the second session is not to be called the adjourned meeting.” 

l., J.P. and L.G.R.] 

HONOURED SiR, 

Aesop II has read with Great Interest the Comments on Magis- 

erial Maxim No. XIV, and is Indeed Gratified on being Taken to 


Task with the Learned Editor of the Well Known Yellow Covered 
Book as a Fellow Defendant. 

Whether the Esteemed Correspondent, or the Defendants, are 
Correct in Law, is, like the Conclusion of the Maxim in Question, 
still Veiled in the Darkness of the Future, and the Critic, in saying 
that Confusion disappears is Optimistically inclined, and possibly 
Unduly Confident. 

Suffice it to Say that the Maxims are written in Lighter Vein, and 
whilst the Scribe endeavours to have his Law correct, it must be 
Accepted as subject to Future Rulings of the Higher Courts. Mean- 
while, he is Content (being of a Complacent Nature) to accept the 
views of the Learned Editors of Well Established Text Books, such 
as that Already referred to, and Happy to Feel that one reader of 
the J.P. and L.G.R. in addition to himself reads the Maxims. 

He concludes by quoting, from the Ancient Chinese : 

“When one Uses a Map it is not always Wise to leave the 
Indicated Track until Higher Authority has erected a Con- 
spicuous Signpost.” 

AESOP Il. 


The Editor, 
Justice of the Peace and 
Local Government Review 
DEAR Sir, 
FEES — LICENSING — SEVERAL OCCASIONS INCLUDED IN 
ONE SPECIAL ORDER OF EXEMPTION 

With reference to P.P. No. 4 at p. 159. As long ago as 1923 the 
point raised in the above was dealt with in the House of Commons 
when the then Home Secretary gave the following reply : 

* It appears that the question raised is whether when a special order 
of exemption is applied for under s. 57 of the Licensing (Consolidation) 
Act, 1910, in respect of more than one occasion or day at the time, 
it is necessary that a separate order should be issued and charged for in 
respect of each day, or whether one order involving one fee only, 
may properly be issued to cover the whole subject of the application. 

“* Having considered this question the Secretary of State is of opinion 
that the section contemplates the inclusion of more than one special 
occasion in a single order and that in the case in question, as he 
understands it, a single order involving a single fee might properly 
have been issued but he has no authority to determine this point or 
give instructions to the Magistrates’ Clerk with regard thereto.” 

I recently went into this same point with the Government Auditor 
in respect of a number of days being included in one order during 
a carnival and he was satisfied on the point, that one fee of Ss. was 
properly charged 

Yours faithfully, 
ANON. 


[We have answered several questions on this point: see, in particular, 
our Vols. 113 at p. 289 and 117 at p. 583. Section 107 of the Licensing 
Act, 1953, speaking of ** special occasion or occasions as the order may 
specify * places no limit on their number or what might be their 
heterogeneous character. To illustrate this point with an exaggerated 
example : the law does not prohibit the grant of a single order covering 
the special occasions of a wedding reception in January, a carnival 
dance in June, and a fat stock sale in September. But most magistrates’ 
courts place restrictions on the number of occasions mentioned in a 
single order, even to the extent of granting a separate order in respect 
of each separate occasion. The fees are attracted by the number of 
orders granted, and it is within the discretion of a magistrates’ court 
either to grant separate orders in respect of separate occasions or to 
grant one “* omnibus ™ order.—Ed., J.P. and L.G.R.] 
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The Editor, 
Justice of the Peace and 
Local Government Review. 
Dear Sir, 
JUSTICES’ CLERKS’ FEES 

With reference to P.P. No. 1 in your issue of March 27, 1954, 
regarding the question of the number of fees to be taken in committal 
cases where a multiplicity of prisoners and/or charges arise. 

This question arose between the Cornwall County Treasurer’s 
Department and my office recently, when nineteen men were committed 
by my justices to the Devon Assizes on thirty-nine charges of indecency. 
For ease in taking the depositions, the whole story was conveniently 
divided into three phases, one set of depositions being taken on each 
phase. Some of the prisoners were concerned in more than one phase 


or set of depositions. 
The point was taken by the County Treasurer’s Department as to 
whether thirty-nine, nineteen or three fees were properly chargeable, 
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and, in order to settle the point, it was agreed that I should ask the 
Clerk of Assize (Western Circuit) what fees he would have allowed 
had the Form “ B ” been filed with him for taxation. 

His reply was, that in the circumstances, disregarding the multi- 
plicity of prisoners and charges, he would have allowed three fees only, 
being one fee on the taking of each of the three sets of depositions. 

So far, therefore, as the Western Circuit is concerned, it would 
appear that “case” for the purposes of sch. 4 of the Magistrates’ 
Courts Act, 1952, can be construed as meaning “ set of depositions ” 
without regard to the number of charges contained or revealed 
therein. 

Yours faithfully, 
JOCELYN V. RATCLIFFE. 
Clerk to the Justices. 
Justices’ Clerk’s Office, 
Barclays Bank Chambers, 
Falmouth. 


REVIEWS 


Evidence in Criminal Cases. By William Shaw, M.A., Late Clerk to 
the Justices for the City of Manchester. Fourth Edition. By 
Michael Lee, Barrister-at-Law. London: Butterworth & Co. 
(Publishers) Ltd., 88 Kingsway, W.C.2. Price 22s. 6d. net, by 
post 9d. extra. 

Mr. Lee, who edited the previous edition, has maintained the general 
plan of this book in the same style as before, but has done some re- 
arrangement and re-writing of certain passages. As he says, in his 
preface, there have been various decisions on this branch of the law 
since 1946, involving the examination and clarifying of certain prin- 
ciples. The law of evidence derives so much from case law that inclusion 
of all relevant decisions in such a work is indispensable. 

The difficult question of the admissibility, in certain circumstances, 
of evidence that the accused has committed offences, similar to that 
upon which he is being tried, is carefully considered and brought up 
to date by the learned editor, and among other cases cited is that of 
R. v. Straffen [1952] 2 All E.R. 657; 116 J.P. 536, a charge of murder 
where evidence that the accused had strangled two other little girls, as 
well as the one to whom the charge referred, was held rightly admitted 
on the question of identity. R. v. Algar [1953] 2 All E.R. 1381 is an 
important decision on the evidence of wife against husband as to 
offences committed during coverture although the marriage had 
subsequently been declared null. &. v. Miller [1952] 2 All E.R. 667 
116 J.P. 533, is included because of its importance as showing the duty 
of counsel for the defence when his questions may show that a co- 
prisoner has committed other offences. The leading case of Harris v. 
D.P.P. [1952] 1 All E.R. 1044; 116 J.P. 248, and in particular the 
speech of Lord Simon, can now be taken as the authority for a number 
of propositions on evidence of similar acts. In that case, it will be 
remembered, certain observations in earlier cases were explained. 

As we have said before, this is a book that can easily be read through 
and not used only for purposes of reference. The style in which it is 
written and the arrangement of the various parts of the subject make 
it easy for a layman to appreciate the nature of the rules and the 
reasons for their observance. It is short enough to be read by those 
who have not the time, or perhaps the need, to read the larger works on 
evidence generally, and it is much easier for a newcomer to the courts 
to assimilate than that marvellous achievement of condensation, 
Stephens Digest. We confidently recommend it to magistrates, as well 
as to practitioners who may desire just such a book to introduce them 
to the criminal side of their work. 


Archbold’s Pleading, Evidence and Practice in Criminal Cases. Thirty- 
third edition. By T. R. Fitzwalter Butler, Barrister-at-Law, 
Recorder of Newark, and Marston Garsia, Barrister-at-Law. 
London : Sweet and Maxwell Ltd., 2 and 3 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 
Price £4 10s. net. Circuit Binding £6 net. (The cost includes the 
Cumulative Supplement Service to the end of 1954). Noter-up 
Service 7s. 6d. extra. 

Archbold, first published in 1820, has become and remains a standard 
work of authority. The companion of practitioners and officials in 
courts of Assize and quarter sessions. A succession of distinguished 
editors has ensured its continued accuracy and comprehensiveness. 

The previous edition was published in 1949. Since then some 
consolidating statutes have required that numerous references in the 
text should be amended, and a number of Acts of some importance had 
also to be included, in addition to various decided cases. A new 
edition was therefore indispensible if the work was to be relied upon 
for ready reference in court. 


It is always difficult to produce a book of this kind brought up-to- 
date at the time when it reaches the public. This edition brings the 
law generally up to October 1, 1953, but a supplement is issued with it, 
dated February 1, 1954. This contains twenty additional cases and a 
number of matters to be noted-up in the main volume. Supplements 
will continue to be issued three times a year, thus enabling users to keep 
up with statute and case law. 

While the familiar pattern of the book has been preserved, some parts 
have been re-written in the light of modern decisions, and there have 
been various improvements in the use of thick type headings and the 
numbering of paragraphs, so as to facilitate quick reference. 

The learned editors have resisted any temptation to write disquisi- 
tions on the theory of criminal jurisprudence generally, because as they 
say, they have been mindful of the fact that Archbold is intended 
to be a practitioner’s book. This purpose it fulfils admirably, as all 
who have had long acquaintance with it can testify. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


South African Cases and Statutes on Evidence. By H. J. May, of 
Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition. Cape Town and 
Johannesburg: Juta & Co., Ltd. 1954. Price 57s. 6d. net. 


ADDITIONS TO COMMISSIONS 


GLOUCESTER COUNTY 


Michael Ardern Christopher Beaman, M.C., 
Newent, Glos. 

Lt.-Col. Charles James Bradford, Lydes Farm, Toddington, Chelten- 
ham, Glos. 

John Desmond Brown, 
Bristol. 

Ralph Gibbs, Brierley, Drybrook, Glos. 

Mrs. Lilla Marguerite Grace, Vandyke, Amberley, Stroud, Glos. 

Major Richard Steel Grover, Mellguards, Amberley, Stroud, Glos. 

Walter Newman Johnston, Barrow Wake, Birdlip, Gloucester. 

Reginald Alfred Kent, M.M., Priory Lawn, High Street, Chelten- 
ham. 

Reginald Arthur Morgan, Enfield, Littledean Hill Road, Cinderford, 
Glos. 

Walter Kenneth Preston, Ebley, 
Glos. 

Mrs. Vera Elsie Price, Old Rectory, Newent, Glos. 

Thomas William Thomas, High Barn, Lydney, Glos. 

Leonard George Charles Townsend, 65, School Road, Highfields, 
Dursley. 

Mrs. 


Lyne House Farm, 


Ruskin House, Central Avenue, Hanham, 


28, Devereaux Crescent, Stroud, 


Margaret Wright, Hunt Hill, Westbury-on-Severn, Glos. 


HEREFORD CITY 
Joseph Henry Tummey, 5, Folly Lane, Hereford. 
Mrs. Constance Suzanne Wilson, Rockfield House, Hereford. 
Frederick Thomas Wright, 38, Queensway, Hereford. 


NEWBURY BOROUGH 
William Sydney Carpenter, 64, Maple Crescent, 
Newbury, Berks. 
John William Slater, 24, Queen’s Road, Newbury. 
Mrs. Elsie Eleanor Wilde, Farsund, Monks Lane, Newbury, Berks. 


Shaw Estate, 
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THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT 


From Our Lobby Correspondent 
DECREASE IN CRIME 

A decrease in crime in 1953 was reported in the Commons by the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, Sir David Maxwell Fyfe. 

He said that the juvenile delinquency figures revealed a substantial 
decrease. Provisional figures for 1953 showed that at all courts in 
England and Wales 22,508 children under the age of fourteen (the 
lowest figure since 1947) and sixteen, 182 young persons aged fourteen 
and under seventeen were found guilty of indictable offences. The 
comparable figures for 1952 were 26,212 and 18,866 ; the decrease in 
both age groups was fourteen per cent. 

In reply to another question, Sir David stated that the provisional 
figures for 1953 showed that the number of indictable offences known 
to the police in England and Wales during 1953 was 472,989, compared 
with 513,559 in 1952—a decrease of 40,570, or 7°9 per cent. 

He circulated a table, showing the offences divided into groups, as 
follows : 

Offences known to the police 


1952 1953 | Variation per cent. 
6,997 
14,967 
97,941 
341,512 
9,188 
27,230 
5,003 
4,173 
1,002 
5,546 


513,559 | 472,989 


Offence Group 


Violence against Person 
Sexual Offences 

Breaking and Entering 
Larceny 

Receiving... 

Frauds and False Pretences 
Malicious injury to Property 
Forgery 

Robbery 

Others 


86 or 
1,350 or 
9,334 

32,934 
1,402 
533 
306 


7,083 4 
16,317 
88,607 

308,578 

7,786 
27,763 

5,309 | 

4,649 

980 

5,917 


ACN 


VrTAWNOCOS 


INA OWSa 


> 
-) 


Total 


a 
cc 


40,570 or 


MOTHERS OF NEGLECTED CHILDREN 

Mrs. E. White (Flint E.) asked the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department how many establishments were now in operation to which 
mothers charged with neglecting their children might be sent for 
training. 

The Joint Under-Secretary of State for the Home Department, Sir 
Hugh Lucas-Tooth, replied that mothers placed on probation for child 
neglect might be required by the court to reside either at Mayflower, the 
Salvation Army’s training home at Plymouth, or at Spofforth Hall, the 
Elizabeth Fry Memorial Trust Home, near Harrogate. A part of 
Birmingham prison was used for training women who had been 
sentenced for neglect of, or cruelty to, children. 

Mrs. White : “* Has the hon. Gentleman’s Department any intention 
of increasing, or helping to increase, the number of these homes? 


LAW AND PENALTIES 
OTHER 


No. 35. 
AN INTERESTING LICENSING POINT 

In 1948, an application was made to the Canterbury City Licensing 
Justices for an on-licence in respect of premises which had been 
established as a restaurant for many years. A term licence for 3} years 
was granted by the justices, and conditions were imposed (inter alia) 
(a) that there should be no drinking bar on the premises and (4) that 
intoxicating liquor should be supplied only to persons consuming 
bona fide meals on the premises. 

In 1951, application was made on behalf of the licensee for a further 
on-licence and the notice of application stated that it was the 
applicant’s intention to apply to the justices to insert in the licence the 
following conditions : 

(1) That there shall be no drinking bar on the premises ; provided 
that this condition shall not apply at functions held on the premises 
and organized by a body other than the management of the premises 
at which at least twenty persons are present, and 

(2) That intoxicating liquor shall be supplied only to persons 
consuming bona fide meals on the premises; provided that this 
condition shall not apply at functions held on the premises and 
organized by a body other than the management of the premises at 
which at least twenty persons are present. 

It will be noted that the applicant sought an enlargement of the 
original conditions in that he asked for permission to sell and supply 
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There must be a large number of women charged with neglect who do 
not receive this training ; some are sent to prison. Would the hon. 
Gentleman not agree that ordinary prison sentences are useless in these 
cases and that this training is by far the best treatment ? ” 

Sir H. Lucas-Tooth : “* The Mayflower has seldom been fully used 
since it opened in January, 1948. It has been full during the last few 
months, however, and if it continues so the position will, of course, be 
watched.” 

Mrs. White : “* If the Mayflower Home is not fully used, is it because 
of the reluctance of magistrates to suggest that women should go there 
for training, to ignorance, or to what other reason ?” 

Sir H. Lucas-Tooth : “I could not answer that ; it is a matter of 
speculation. It may be that this Question and answer will bring the 
matter to the attention of the courts.” 

INDECENT ASSAULTS 

Mr. E. Johnson (Blackley) asked the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department if he would introduce legislation to increase the maximum 
sentence for indecent assault on young girls. He said that great 
abhorrence was felt thata man could, apparently, receive only a two- 
years’ sentence of imprisonment for indecent assault on a girl aged two 
when he had had five previous convictions for similar offences. Could 
anything be done to speed up legislation in the matter, as suggested by 
the Lord Chief Justice ? 

Sir H. Lucas-Tooth replied that the Home Secretary had said he 
would bear the observations of the Lord Chief Justice in mind. The 
Lord Chief Justice had been dealing with an exceptional case. The 
Home Secretary had no reason to think that the maximum penalty of 
two years’ imprisonment was not generally adequate. When the 
accused was convicted on more than one charge, consecutive sentences 
might be imposed. 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE 


Progress of Bills 


HOUSE OF LORDS 
Tuesday, April 13 
JUDGES’ REMUNERATION BILL, read 3a. 
Wednesday, April 14 
SLAUGHTERHOUSES BILL, read 3a. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 
Tuesday, April 13 
HoustnG REPAIRS AND RENT BILL, read 3a. 


IN MAGISTERIAL AND 


COURTS 


intoxicating liquor at functions held on the premises to persons 
other than those consuming bona fide meals and for permission to have 
a drinking bar during certain functions. 

The application in the form set out above was refused but the justices 
granted a further term of 3} years on the same conditions as those 
specified in 1948. The 1951 application was opposed by the Canter- 
bury and District L.V.A. 

In 1954, the applicant applied again for a fresh licence, and the 
notice of application included the following passage : “ And it is my 
intention to apply to the justices to insert in such justices’ licence the 
following conditions—{1) That there shall be no drinking bar on the 
premises; (2) That intoxicating liquor shall be supplied only to persons 
consuming bona fide meals on the premises.” 

Opposition was made to the application before the licensing justices 
by a representative of the off-licence trade and on behalf of the Canter- 
bury and District L.V.A. In opening the case for the applicant and 
when the applicant was giving evidence, it was made clear to the 
magistrates that he was asking for what was, to all intents and purposes, 
a renewal of his previous term licence. The opposition was directed 
to ensure that the applicant realized that he could not sell alcohol by 
retail for consumption off the premises, and in their closing addresses 
both representatives of the opposition intimated that what they were 
seeking was for the insertion in the licence of a condition that there 
should be no retail off sales. 
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The magistrates retired to consider their decision, and on their 
return announced that the applicant would be granted a licence and 
that the licence would be conditioned to provide (a) that there should be 
no bar, (4) that there should be no off sales and (c) as to monopoly value 
and (d) * That intoxicating liquor shall be sold or supplied only to 
persons using the premises for the purpose of being supplied with and 
consuming bona fide meals. Provided that intoxicating liquor may be 
sold or supplied to persons not consuming bona fide meals who are 
attending any function held on the premises organized by a body 
other than the management of the premises from which proviso 
persons not identified with the function are excluded. No such 
function as is mentioned in this paragraph shall be organized and held 
on the premises by the same body more than six times in any one year.” 

The proviso to the last condition which, of course, considerably 
extended the scope of the licence, was at once objected to by the 
solicitor appearing on behalf of the local Protection Society, who urged 
that the applicant had been granted more than he has asked for and 
intimated that on the application for confirmation his opposition 
would be more serious. 

Mr. J. W. Girling, O.B.E., solicitor, of Canterbury, who had pre- 
sented the applicant's case to the justices, was informed by him that the 
additional facility granted by the justices would be a great convenience 
and accordingly when the matter came before the Canterbury City 
Confirming Authority Mr. Girling intimated that he supported the 
licensing justices’ decision. Mr. Girling argued that the notice of 
application was quite clear, namely, that it was an application for 
the grant of a full “On” and “ Off” licence, that the justices’ 
powers were fully and clearly stated in ss. 5 and 6 (2) of the Licensing 
Act, 1953, and that although the applicant had indicated that he was 
going to ask the justices to impose certain conditions, this did not 
prevent the imposing of such conditions as the justices thought fit, and 
that they were the only persons who could attach conditions. He 
referred also to sch. 3, Part 1 (3) of the 1953 Act as to what is re- 
quired to be stated in a notice of application and pointed out that the 
words “ kind of licence” related to whether the licence was to be full 
or a simple beer licence, beer and wine or a beer, wine and spirit 
licence. He also referred to Mr. Justice Avory’s judgment in R, v. 
Kingston Confirming Authority (1933) 97 J.P. 34, that a notice must be 
construed in a practical way and not merely a theoretical one, and also 
to the wording in R. v. Lyons (1898) 62 J.P. 357 that licensing notices 
are not be construed as closely as the old forms of pleading. Mr. 
Girling further submitted that nobody could be misled by the notice 
because the public and particularly the L.V.A. must be presumed to 
know the law, which was that the justices had a complete discretion as 
to the conditions which they would attach to a licence and this irrespec- 
tive of whether an applicant had stated that he was proposing to ask for 
the insertion of any particular conditions. 

Mr. E. B. Allard, solicitor, of Whitstable, for the opposition, sub- 
mitted strenuously that the grant should not be confirmed. He urged 
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that unless licensing justices limited their grants to what the applicant 
had given notice that he would seek, an impossible position would 
arise. “If we were unable to rely on the justices ” said Mr. Allard, 
“ not to grant more than was asked for, then every single application 
that comes before the court must be opposed for fear of just such a 
thing happening as happened now. It is placing a surprising and 
appalling load on the L.V.A. and on the community as a whole. 
The position would be impossible. . . . There has not been a case 
such as this within the memory of anyone of us here and I am saying 
that my opposition was too small and disarmed. On the merits rule 
it is obvious that it is unnecessary to show that they (other local 
licensees) are all fighting for existence.” 


Mr. Girling, in reply, said that he almost wept at the thought of 
the L.V.A. being disarmed. He had always thought that their function 
was vigilance and to watch and be present at the court to protect their 
monopoly. 

The Grant was confirmed. 


COMMENT 


It would be curious if at this time of the year there was not to be 
included in this series a case turning on licensing law, and the report 
which is given very fully above illustrates very well indeed a matter 
which the writer discussed a year or two ago in this series, when the 
arguments for and against inserting in licensing notices conditions to 
be sought by the applicant, were considered. 


Mr. Girling, to whom the writer is greatly indebted for a compre- 
hensive report, states that it is normally his custom when preparing 
notices of applications for restaurant licences, to word the notice in 
such a way as to indicate that the applicant is “ willing to accept ~ 
certain specified conditions, and it will be appreciated that in the case 
referred to above the wording was slightly different, for there the 
applicant gave notice that “* he intended to ask the justices to insert ~ 
certain specified conditions. 

It must be conceded that possibly a distinction may be drawn 
between the two forms of wording outlined above but the writer whole- 
heartedly agrees with Mr. Girling’s conclusion that whatever the form 
of the notice may be in this respect, the paramount authority of the 
justices contained in s. 6 of the 1953 Act to attach such conditions as 
they think fit remains unimpaired, and that accordingly all concerned 
should be prepared for the possibility that the justices may think fit, 
in their discretion, to impose conditions other than those which the 
applicant seeks. It will, of course, be appreciated that Mr. Allard 
was batting upon a sticky wicket in presenting his opposition, but to 
say that every single application that comes before the court would 
have to be opposed in future for fear that the justices might impose 
conditions other than those the applicant sought, is surely using the 
language of extravagance. R.L.H. 


PRACTICAL POINTS 


All questions for consideration should be addressed to ‘‘ The Publishers of the Justice of the Peace and Local Government Review, Little London, 
Chichester, Sussex.’’ The questions of yearly and half-yearly subscribers only are answerable in the Journal. The name and address of the subscriber 
must accompany each communication. All communications must be typewritten or written on one side of the paper only, and should be in duplicate. 


1.—Criminal Law—* Suspected persons **—Meaning of. 

I shall be obliged if you will be kind enough to let me have your 
advice on the following query, which continues to arise from time to 
time during discussions at the Force Training School at these head- 
quarters. 

The problem surrounds that aspect of s. 4 of the Vagrancy Act, 1824, 
dealing with suspected persons. A person is seen to commit the act 
which places him in the category of a “* suspected person,” and if seen 
to commit another such act or series of acts he may be arrested. The 
point argued is this—how long does he remain in the category of 
a “suspected person”? Many cases can be envisaged where only the 
one act which makes him a suspected person is committed. Could 
this knowledge be used to arrest a suspect if he is seen to commit a 
second act (a) a day later; (6) days later; or (c) say a month later 
and in a different part of the country. SUSQUANDO. 


Answer. 

Our answer to all three questions is that we consider a person may 
remain in the category of suspected persons or reputed thieves in the 
circumstances stated, but that the weight of the evidence in each parti- 
cular case is a matter for careful consideration. A man must be 
allowed to live down suspicion or convictions if he becomes and 
remains honest and respectable, but if he has a bad character or has 
given grounds for strong suspicion it will take time to get out of the 
category. 


Cases referred to in note (i), on p. 2392 of Stone (1953) are in point, 
and as to change of district, note the observations of Humphreys, J. 
in R. v. Clarke [1950] 1 All E.R. 546; 114 J.P. 192. 

In Rawlings v. Smith [1938] 1 All E.R. 11; 102 J.P. 181, Lord 
Hewart, C.J., said : “* It is not necessary that he [the suspected person] 
should have acquired the status or fallen into the category, of suspected 
persons upon some day earlier than the day which is charged in the 
information,” thus implying that it is possible for the necessary status 
to have been acquired on an earlier day, and acted upon subsequently. 


2.—Public Health (Drainage of Trade Premises) Act, 1937, s. 2—Con- 
dition involving payment. 

The Area Gas Board has served a trade effluent notice on the council 
proposing to discharge the liquor from the local gas works into a 
public sewer. The consent of the council is required to such discharge, 
as the case does not fall within the special exemptions covered by s. 4 
of the Act of 1937, the discharge is not permitted by byelaws made 
under the Act (no such byelaws have in fact been made by the council), 
and there was no agreement made before and still subsisting at the 
passing of the Act. The council’s sewage disposal works are already 
overloaded and give a bad effluent, and the council are advised by 
their chemist that the gas liquor cannot be discharged into the sewers 
till the works have been extended. The predecessors of the Gas 
Board served trade effluent notices on the council in respect of the 
same trade effluent in 1938 and 1946, but the conditions attached to 
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the consents given by the council were not acceptable to the under- 
takers and subsequent negotiations failed to bring agreement. In neither 
case did the undertakers appeal to the Minister against the conditions. 
The further notice from the Area Gas Board has no doubt been served 
to give another opportunity of appeal to the Minister, and because the 
quantity of liquor has increased in the meantime. The council 
imposed conditions on the consents given on the previous applications 
providing, inter alia, (a) for the payment by the undertakers of the 
cost of extending the sewage disposal works in so far as such cost 
was applicable to the reception and treatment of the liquor (in 
addition to a contribution towards the running costs), and (4) that 
no effluent should be discharged into the public sewer until the 
extensions had been carried out. 

The conditions which may be attached to a consent are limited by 
s. 2 (3) of the Act, and in view of this limitation I wish to be advised 
whether the conditions (a) and (6) above could validly be imposed 
by the council or by the Minister on appeal. Having regard to the 
provisions of the Act and the fact that sewage works are already over- 
loaded, is not the right course to adopt the refusal of consent to the 
discharge of the trade effluent? Recourse could then be had, if the 
parties so desired, to s. 7 of the Act which enables an agreement to 
be entered into for the reception and disposal of the trade effluent, 
and in particular this may provide for the construction by the council 
of such works as may be required for such reception and disposal and 
for the payment by the Gas Board of the expenses incurred by the 
council. PETHANE. 

Answer. 

The conditions suggested are not in our opinion proper conditions to 
be imposed by the council or the Minister. The council should impose 
conditions under s. 2 (3) (a)-(e) as to nature, composition, quantity, 
etc., which in the circumstances will amount to a refusal of consent. 
Section 7 can then be operated. If upon the facts such conditions can- 
not be framed, they can (equally) refuse, and thus let in an appeal. 


3.—Road Traffic Acts— Registration and Licensing Regulations—Failure 
to notify to appropriate authority of change of ownership—Venue. 

A motor vehicle is sold by A to B, both of whom live in the same 
town, and fail to notify change of ownership to the last registration 
authority, as required by reg. 9 (1) and (2) of the Road Vehicles 
(Registration and Licensing) Regulations, 1951, although the registra- 
tion book is delivered to B. B subsequently sells the vehicle to C, 
who lives in another town, in a different county, and delivers to him 
the registration book, but both fail to notify change of ownership. 

As failure to notify change of ownership appears to be a continuing 
offence, I should like to know whether it is possible for proceedings to 
be taken (a) against all three persons (i) where the vehicle is seen in use, 
although none of them live there; (ii) where C alone resides; or 
(6) against each one where he lives, or where he was living at the time 
of the respective transfers ? JAYMIT. 

Answer. 

As we said in answer to P.P. No. 8 at 115 J.P.N. 190 we think that 
the venue for an offence of failing to notify change of ownership is 
where the offices of the appropriate registration authority are, to whom 
the notification should have been given. 


4.—Village Green—Car park. 

As police superintendent I have received an application from a 
parish council in my district for a certificate of exemption (under 
reg. 18 of the Road Vehicles Lighting Regulations, 1950, S.1. No. 622), 
in respect of their village green. The green is a triangular piece of 
land open to roads on two sides. It is the property of the parish 
council and is separated from the metal part of the highway by a 
six-inch kerb. The third side abuts on private property, and a strip 
of the green near this property has been made up with hard core and 
separated from the remainder of the green by a kerb. A short length 
of fence has been erected at one end of this hard-cored section to 
convert it into a car park and to prevent persons making a short cut 
from one road to another. I attach herewith a rough sketch of the 
green. It is argued by the parish council that, as this land is their 
property and not part of the highway, they can proceed under the 
byelaws established for its regulation, and make it a car park without 
the necessity of obtaining an order under s. 68 of the Public Health 
Act, 1925. They further contend that, by their action, they make the 
green a place “ specially set aside,” and that if the chief constable is 
satisfied that the lighting is adequate he can grant a certificate of 
exemption without any order under the Public Health Act. 

I should appreciate your opinion on the following points : 

1. Is the village green part of the highway ? 

2. Are lights necessary on vehicles parking on it ? 

3. Is an order under s. 68 of the Public Health Act, 1925, necessary 
before it can be deemed a place “ specially set aside ” ? 

4. If (3) above is not necessary, is a certificate of exemption under 
reg. 18 of the Vehicles Lighting Regulations, 1950, necessary ? 

B. JOSHUA. 
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Answer. 

If this is a village green in the true sense (and if not we do not see 
how it can be vested in the parish council) the answers to your specific 
questions are : 

1. No. 

2. No, but the parking is illegal. The parish council ought to 
prosecute the owners of the cars, and any inhabitant of the parish is 
entitled to do so. 

3. Section 68 of the Act of 1925 is irrelevant, because the village 
green cannot, wholly or in part, be converted by the parish council into 
a car park. Neither by byelaws nor by any other method can the 
council gain power of thus misappropriating a village green. 

4. Does not arise, because the whole idea is misconceived. It 
involves a breach of duty (and of statute) by the parish council, in 
respect of which legal proceedings ought to be taken, to stop the whole 
thing. 


5.—Water Supply—Water contaminated before received by supplying 
council—Damage to consumer—Negligence. 

My council purchase bulk supplies of water from an adjacent 
authority. The supplying authority carried out work on the mains 
which they own, which rendered the water unfit for drinking without 
being boiled, and notice of this fact was given to consumers by my 
council. A claim for damage to clothing, which was washed in the 
water supplied, has been received by my council and passed to my 
council’s insurers, who advise a denial of liability. The claim has been 
passed to the other authority, whose insurers have advised them that 
they also are not liable and that it appears the claimant had correctly 
addressed his claim to my council. I shall be grateful for advice 
as to whether the claimant can substantiate his claim and, if so, 
against which council should he take action. CLAMA. 

Answer. 

There has prima facie been a breach of s. 115 of the Public Health 
Act, 1936, by the council which actually supplies the consumer. 
Looking to the decisions in Milnes v. Huddersfield Corporation (1886) 
50 J.P.676 ; Barnes v. Irwell Valley Water Board [1938] 2 All E.R. 650 : 
102 J.P. 373; Read v. Croydon Corporation [1938] 4 All E.R. 631 ; 
103 J.P. 25, we think an action against that council might succeed, on 
the grounds of negligence, if the plaintiff could establish the cause of 
damage, and that the council’s warning was not wide enough. But 
much will turn on the court’s view, whether the council could and 
should have foreseen such damage. 


One Fund 


for 


ALL SAILORS 


King George’s Fund for Sailors is the central fund for 
all sea services—the Royal Navy, the Royal Marines, 
the Merchant Navy and Fishing Fleets. It supports 
the work of more than 120 of the societies that care for 
the welfare of seafaring folk, and makes grants accord- 
ing to their needs. Many of these societies have no 
other source of income. The Fund is a voluntary 
organisation, and relies upon public generosity for its 
income. You may rest assured that all collections, 
gifts and legacies in its favour will benefit sailors— 
serving or retired—and their families everywhere. 


King George’s Fund For Sailors 


Captain Stuart Paton, C.B.E., R.N. (General Secretary), 
1, Chesham Street, London, S.W.1. 
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OFFICIAL AND CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS, ETC. (contd.) 


cCc™ OF NOTTINGHAM 


of Full-time Male Probation 


Appointment 
Officer 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 

ment of a Full-time Male Probation Officer for 

the City. 

Applicants must not be less than twenty-three 
nor more than forty years of age, except in the 
case of a serving officer. 

The appointment will be subject to the 
Probation Rules, 1949-1952, and the salary will 
be in accordance with the scales prescribed by 
these Rules 

The successful applicant will be required to 
pass a medical examination and contribute to 
the Superannuation Fund. 

Applications, stating age, present position, 
qualifications and experience, together with 
copies of not more than three recent testi- 
monials, must reach the undersigned not later 
than May 7, 1954 

W. M. R. LEWIS, 
Secretary of the Probation 
Committee. 
Guildhall, 
Nottingham 


S 


Appointment 


TAFFORDSHIRE COMBINED AREAS 
PROBATION COMMITTEE 
Probation 


of Full-time Male 


Officer 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of a Full-time Male Probation Officer in 
the area of the Staffordshire Combined 
Probation Committee 

The appointment will be subject to the 
Probation Rules, and the salary will be in 
accordance with the Rules together with a 
ravelling allowance. The salary will be subject 
to superannuation deductions and the selected 
candidate will be required to pass a medical 
examination 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and 
experience, and accompanied by copies of not 
more than three recent testimonials, must 
reach the undersigned not later than Saturday, 
May 8, 1954. 

r. H. EVANS, 
Clerk of the Peace. 

County Buildings 

Stafford 


County OF BERKS 
Appointment of Male Probation Officer 


THE Berkshire Probation Committee invite 
applications for the appointment of a male 
whole-time Probation Officer. 

The appointment will be subject to the 
Probation Rules, 1949 to 1954. Applicants must 
not be less than twenty-three nor more than 
forty years of age, except in the case of a serving 
whole-time Probation Officer. Applicants 
should state whether they have, or are able to 
drive, a car. The selected applicant will be 
required to pass a medical examination. 

Forms of application can be obtained by 
sending a stamped and addressed envelope to 
the undersigned and must be returned not 
later than May 8, 1954. 

E. R. DAVIES, 
Secretary of the Berkshire 
Probation Committee. 
Shire Hall, 
Reading. 


ALDRIDGE URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL 
(Population—31,000) 


Assistant Solicitor 


APPLICATIONS are invited for this appoint- 
ment (which is a new one) on Grade A.P.T. Va 
(£650—£710) to Grade A.P.T. VIII (£735— 
£810) according to experience. 

The appointment will afford considerable 
legal and general experience in all aspects of 
Local Government. 

A new house will be provided, if desired, and 
reasonable removal expenses paid by the 
Council. 

Further particulars of the post, and of the 
current rapid expansion of the Urban District 
may be obtained from me. 

Applications, giving names of two referees, 
by May 17, 1954. 

H. G. G. NICHOLS, 
Clerk to the Council. 
Council House, 
Aldridge, 
Staffs. 
ANCASHIRE (No. 14) COMBINED 
PROBATION AREA 
County Borough of Bootle and Liverpool County 


Appointment of Full-time Female Probation 
Officer 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the above 

appointment. Candidates must not be less 

than twenty-three nor more than thirty years 


of age. 

The appointment will be subject to the 
Probation Rules and the salary will be in 
accordance with the scale provided under those 
Rules. 

The successful applicant will be required to 
pass a medical examination. 

Applications, stating age, present position 
and experience, accompanied by not more than 
three recent testimonials, must reach the under- 
signed not later than May 8, 1954. 

P. HULME, 
Secretary to the Probation 
Committee. 
Court Buildings, 
Oriel Road, 
Bootle, 
Liverpool, 20. 


N ATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF 
JUSTICES’ CLERKS’ ASSISTANTS 


THE Sixteenth Annual General Meeting of the 
Association will be held at the Grosvenor 
Hotel, Buckingham Palace Road, London, 
S.W.1, on Saturday, the 8th day of May, 1954, 
at 2 o'clock in the afternoon. 
ALEXANDER BRIMELOW, 
Honorary Secretary. 
The Guildhall, 
Doncaster. 





BURCOT GRANGE HIGH SCHOOL 
with 
ELIZABETH HOUSE 
49 and 51, Four Oaks Road, Sutton Coldfield 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Aged Four to Nineteen 
Care of Children whose Parents are Abroad 
General Certificate of Education 
INDIVIDUAL CHILD MATTERS” 
Four Oaks 333 


“ THE 
Apply SECRETARY. 





TLLANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
VACANCIES exist in the office of the Clerk 


of the Council for : 

(a) SECOND CHIEF ASSISTANT 
SOLICITOR. Salary scale £1,150—£1,350. 
Commencing salary according to qualifications 
and experience. Candidates should have had 
experience of Local Government law and 
administration and the person to be appointed 
is required for Committee work. 

(6) JUNIOR ASSISTANT SOLICITOR. 
Salary scale £650—£710. N.J.C. Scheme of 
Conditions of Service will apply. Commencing 
salary according to qualifications and 
experience. Previous Local Government 
service an advantage but not essential. 

Both appointments superannuable 
subject to medical examination. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, 
experience, etc., and naming three referees, to 
Clerk of the County Council, County Hall, 
Preston, by May 8. 


and 


‘THE CITY OF PLYMOUTH 


Appointment of Full-time Male Probation 
Officer 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of a Full-time Male Probation Officer. 
Applicants must be not less than twenty-three 
years of age nor more than forty years of age 
except in the case of serving Probation Officers. 
The appointment will be subject to the 
Probation Rules, 1949 to 1954, and the salary 
will be according to the scale prescribed by 
those Rules. 

The successful applicant will be required 
to pass a medical examination. 

Applications, stating age, present position, 
qualifications and experience, together with 
copies of two recent testimonials, must reach 
the undersigned not later than May 1, 1954. 

EDWARD FOULKES, 
Secretary of the Probation 
Committee. 


Justices’ Clerk's Office, 


Greenbank, 
Plymouth. 





OUNTY BOROUGH OF SOUTHEND- 
ON-SEA 
and 
SESSIONAL DIVISION 
ROCHFORD 


PETTY OF 


Deputy Clerk to the Justices 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of Deputy Clerk to the Justices at a 
commencing salary of £1,170 per annum. 

The position is at present subject to the 
National Joint Council’s Scheme of Conditions 
of Service, and the passing of a medical 
examination. 

Applicants should have had a wide ex- 
perience in the taking of courts and in the 
general duties of a Justices’ Clerk’s Office, 
and have qualifications equivalent to those 
required for a Justices’ Clerk under s. 20 of 
of the Justices of the Peace Act, 1949. 

Applications, with the names of three referees, 
should be sent to reach the undersigned not 
later than May 1, 1954. 

H. HOMFRAY COOPER, 
Clerk to the Justices. 
April 10, 1954. 
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For several years a number of important road 

junctions in the City of Chester have been equipped with 
traffic signals working on fixed time cycles. 

The City Council decided that these intersections 


should be converted to vehicle-actuated operation and the work 


Five junctions have been concerned, 


LECTRO-MATIC 


one of which, Foregate Street — Frodsham ; EHICLE 
‘ cuateco SIGNALS 


Street. is illustrated. 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 
STROWGER HOUSE - ARUNDEL STREET - LONDON W.C.2 * Telephone: TEMple Bar 4506 


Telegrams: Strowger Estrand London. Strowger Works, Liverpool, 7. 





AT 10651-BX 23. 
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REGISTER OF LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, 
VALUERS, AND SURVEYORS 


CHESHIRE 
CHESTER—HARPER, WEBB & CO., Chartered Surveyors. 


Rating Specialists, 35 White Friars, Chester. Tel. 20685. | 


CORNWALL 
FALMOUTH.—ROWE & KNOWLES, Scrand, Falmouth. 
Tel. : 189 and 1308, 


DEVON 


AXMINSTER—ARNOLD L. BALDOCK, B.Sc.,A.R.1.C.S., 
Chartered Surveyor, Valuer, Land Agent, Shute, 
Axminster. Tel 

EXETER—RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.Al., 8 Queen 
Screet, Exeter. Est. 1884. Tels. 3204 and 3592. 


ESSEX 


ILFORD AND ALL ESSEX.—RANDALLS, Chartered 
Surveyors, Auctioneers, Valuers, | Medway Parade, 
Cranbrook Rd., Ilford. Est. 1864. Tel. iLFord 220! 
(3 lines). 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


CIRENCESTER AND COTSWOLDS. — HOBBS & 
CHAMBERS, F.R.1.C.S., F.A.1., Market Place, Cirencester. 
(Tel. 62/63) and Faringdon, Berks. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


BARNET & DISTRICT.—WHITE, SON & PILL, 13/15 
High Street. Tel. 0086, and at New Barnet. 


KENT 


BECKENHAM—BROMLEY.—SUTCLIFFE, SON & 
PARTNERS, Estate Agents and Surveyors, The Old 
Cottage. Estate office, opp. Shortlands Station, Kent. 
Tel. RAV. 7201/6157. Also at 20 London Road, Bromiey. 
RAY. 0185/7. 


LANCASHIRE 
BLACKBURN & 


Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 50 Ainsworth Street, 
Blackburn. Tel. 505! and 5567. 


MANCHESTER.—EDWARD RUSHTON, SON & 
KENYON, 12 York Street. Est. 1855. Tel. CENeral 
1937. Telegrams Russoken. 


LEICESTER, LEICESTERSHIRE & MIDLANDS.— 
MONTAGUE TURNOR, F.A.L.P.A., F.V.1., Auctioneer, 
Estate Agent, Surveyor and Valuer. 27, Belvoir Street, 


| LEICESTERSHIRE 
(Tel. 65244-5). 


Leicester. 


LONDON AND SUBURBS 


GER. 5851 * SHAWS BRI. 7866 & 





“ ESTATE OFFICES,” 76-80 SHAFTESBURYAVE., W.1!. 
and ot 151 DULWICH ROAD, 5S.E.24 


J. H. W. SHAW, P.P.C.LA., FALP.A., FV. 


EAST LANCASHIRE.—SALIS- | 
BURY & HAMER (Est. 1828). Millis and Works Valuers, | 











ANSCOMBE & RINGLAND, Surveyors, Chartered Estate 
Agents, 8 Wellington Road, N.W.8. Tel. PRI. 7116. 

| DRIVERS, JONAS & CO., Chartered Surveyors, Land 
Agents and Auctioneers, 7 Charies Ii Street, St. 

| James's Square, London, $.W.!. WHitehall 39/1. 


| 
| 
| (E.A.L.) LTD. 
| 
| 


Also at Southampton. 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29 Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


| H.C. WILSON & CO., 5! Maida Vale, W.9. Est. 1853. 
! Tel. Cunn. 6111 (4 lines). 





MIDDLESEX 


POTTERS BAR & DISTRICT.—WHITE, SON & PILL, 
58 High Street. Tel. 3888. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


NOTTINGHAM.—KINGSTON & PARTNERS, Sur- 
veyors, Valuers, Town Planning Consultants and Indue- 
trial and Rating Valuers, 14 Chaucer Screet. Tel. 45290. 

RETFORD.—HENRY SPENCER & SONS, Auctioneers 
and Valuers, 20 The Square, Retford, Notts. Tel. 531/2 
9 Norfolk Row, Sheffield. Tel. 25206 91 Bridge Street, 
Worksop. Tel. 2654. 


SURREY 

CAMBERLEY (HANTS & BERKS BORDERS).— 
SADLER & BAKER, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, 3! High Street. Est. 1880. Tel. 1619. 

ESHER.—W. J). BELL & SON, Chartered Surveyors, 
— and Estate Agents, 5! High Street, Esher. 

el. 12. 

GUILDFORD.—CHAS. OSENTON & CO., High Street. 
Tel. 62927/8 

SURBITON.—E. W. WALLAKER & CO., F.A.LP.A. 
Surveyors, Auctioneers, Valuers and Estate Agents, 
Victoria Road, Surbiton. Tel. ELMbridge 5381/3. 


SUSSEX 

BOGNOR REGIS, CHICHESTER, SELSEY & DIST- 
RICT.—CLIFFORD E. RALFS, F.A.L.P.A., Auctioneer, 
Estate Agent, Surveyor, Knighton Chambers, Aldwick 
Road, Bognor Regis. (Tel.: 1750). 

BRIGHTON & HOVE—H.D.S. STILES & CO.,Chartered 
Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 
101 Western Road, Brighton |. Tel. Hove 3528) (3 lines). 
And at London. 
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SUPPOSING 


you were not in this picture e 


How would your family manage without you ? 


Our Family Benefit Policy can assure 
provision for your widow and children. 
For example, it can provide £1,000 
should you survive the policy term, or 
for your family £1,000 at your death if 
death occurs within the policy term 
and £100 per year for balance of the 
policy term. This is the modern way of 
combining endowment assurance with 
protection for your wife and family. 


Children’s Educational policies (with 
life cover on the parent) are also an 
excellent investment and provision. 
Write now for particulars and premium 





eee arte 


THE SALVATION ARMY 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


220-226 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1 
I should like to hear more about your assurance schemes. 
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